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ONE CHRISTMAS DAY. 





BY ANNA M. DWIGHT. 





IRGINIA MORRIS’S , He had been in America nearly a year, and was 
‘bosom friend,’’ Ali- ; rather anxious to get home. 
cia Dayton, was to be} He was in the parlor—it was hardly large 
married at Christmas, } enough to be dignified by the name of drawing- 
and, naturally enough, } room, Virginia declared—receiving Mrs. Morris's 
Virginia was to be one sympathy. She had just been promising him 
of the. bridesmaids. } her assistance when her daughter entered with 
There was to be a} Alicia’s letter, 
grand combination of; ‘‘She is to be married on Christmas Eve and 
Christmas and wedding festivities at the Day-; go away the following night, but the rest of us 
tons’ elegant country home on the Hudson, ; are to stay the week out and hold high earnival 
Alicia liked to do things in her own way, and} to amuse the disconsolate family— it’s one of 
it was usually different from everybody else’s. ; Alicia’s fancies, of course—she is a law unto her- 
The two girls had been educated at the same ; self,” and Virginia laughed, 
fashionable school, and had there formed an; Mr. Dudley gave a little cough, which with 
intimacy which lasted even after Mr. Morris; him always expressed disapprobation. He dis- 
lost his money and went with his family to live $ approved of young women who were a law unto 
in a stupid country town. Virginia's only} themselves. He admired his betrothed for her 
glimpses of gayety since that time had been her : elegance and correctness of manner—in spite of 
visits to Alicia, who was devoted to her. The her poverty, she was much better calculated to 
luckiest winter of Virginia’s life, according to adorn a high position than Miss Dayton. Neither 
her mother, had been one spent in New York 3 ; he nor Mrs. Morris was particularly delighted 
with the Daytons. Here she had met the Honor- ; with the idea of Virginia’s gding to ‘“Misrule 
able George Pemberton Dudley, a wealthy Eng- } } Hall,” as Alicia had named her castle. 
lishman, who immediately fell in love with her. ; Miss Morris did not take the seat which her 
He followed. her to her own home in Briardale, } lover had brought for her, but stood with her 
where he proposed and was accepted. At ; hand on the back of her mother’s chair. 
twentytwo, life seemed to have nothing better to ; ‘* We bridesmaids are to be there a week before 
offer Virginia, and to reject him would have; the wedding,’ she was saying, eagerly, quite 
broken her mother’s heart. Alicia Dayton was } unconscious of her hearers’ lack of sympathy. 
a little indignant. Deeply in love with her own: The Honorable George was stirred by a feeling 
betrothed, she was horrified at her friend’s cool-$ of jealousy—he had never seen his betrothed 
ness. Not that Alicia could find any objection; so eager and enthusiastic. He was angry to 
to the Honorable George. He was an unexcep-; think that Miss Dayton possessed a power he 
tionable parti—a great catch, people said, for a ; lacked, but he dared not show his feeling except 
poor girl; but he was forty, and Virginia did not in a little unconscious stiffness which bored Vir- 
love him—two trifles which Mrs. Morris con- ; ginia. 
sidered beneath notice, and she had her way. 3 Later on, however, the young woman’s elders 
Mr. Pemberton had arrived in Briardale to} thawed somewhat—they were invited to join the 
make a short visit when Miss Dayton’s invita- } wedding-party too, though of course they were 
tion came. He had come to try and persuade } not to go until the day before Christmas. 
his betrothed to fix a date for the marriage. > &* Miss Dayton was quite capable of not asking 
(611) 
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The wedding-hour was approach- 
ing—the ceremony was to take place 
at half-past seven, in the pretty little 
chureh near by, which Mr. Dayton 
had built. Alicia had refused to 
have a morning wedding, declaring 
she did not like the fashion, even 
though it was English. At last, the 
bridal party was ready and started. 
Everything went off satisfactorily, 
and, when the ceremony was over, 
they returned to the house. 

The long drawing-rooms were 
brilliant with lights and flowers, 
and the bride and groom took their 
places under a gorgeous floral 
canopy to receive congratulations. 
Virginia stood close by the happy 
couple, watching Mr. Dudley, her 
mother on his arm, making his way 
through the crowd. Suddenly Alicia 
touched her lightly. 

“Virginia,” she said, ‘‘I want to 
introduce you to my aunt, Miss 
Hargrave.” 

A very handsome woman, looking 
scarcely thirty, cordially grasped 
Virginia’s hand in response to the 
introduction, and made some pretty 
speech. At this moment, the groom 

Ad lau tii ui mi ae spoke: 

‘* Here is someone else I want you 
me at all,’’ Mrs. Morris confided to Mr. Dudley. y to know, Miss Morris—may I present my old 
‘*T am agreeably disappointed.” friend Mr. Vernon?” 

In due time, Virginia started. She was to go Virginia Morris did not faint—she was per 
with her father to the place where her friends } ; fectly conscious of everything around her—but 
would meet her. It was a-delightful week. She ’ ; she must have grown very pale, for Harry 
experienced an undutiful. but joyful sense of 3 : Windrim said hastily : 
freedom, and soothed her conscience by not; ‘Why, Virginia, you look ill—the heat is too 
allowing Alicia to abuse the Honorable George. } much for you—please take her into the other 

“Understand me, I only object to him in the } room, Vernon, it’s cooler,” and, before she could 
character of your lover; he is charming other- } speak, she found herself walking mechanically 
wise,” cried the bride-elect, but her friend would ; into the adjoining apartment on the arm of Mr. 
not listen. ? Vernon. 

Just about dusk, on the evening of the 24th, The cool atmosphere revived her a little, and 
Alicia came into Virginia’s room very excitedly. } her companion led her to a distant sofa, where 

‘*The most curious thing has happened,” she } he placed himself by her side. 
cried, eagerly, ‘My aunt, who has lived in; «Haven't you a word to say, Virginia? Aren’t 
California for years and never been East, has} you the least bit glad to see me?” asked the 
accepted my invitation and arrived just now, ; young man, tenderly, as he saw the color return- 
and an old friend of Harry’s””—Harry was the ; ing to the pale cheeks. But Virginia was still 
intended groom—<‘ who has been in Australia, has ; too dazed to answer—she lifted her eyes to his 
telegraphed from New York, inviting himself to } : with a look which spoke more. plainly than 
the wedding.” > words. “Dear,” whispered he, ‘‘can you ever 

Virginia agreed with the speaker that it was ; ; forgive me? Surely I must have been mad, in 
very strange, and would have asked more ques- { } those old days, to let such a little thing separate 
tions, but Alicia was called away. $ us.” 
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**We were both mad,’ whispered Virginia, , 


‘¢and our punishment has overtaken us—there 
are other people coming here, Jack,’’ and the } 
young man assumed a more conventional atti- § 
tude, saying softly : ; 
“Another time, dear, we will explain every- } 
thing.” 
Virginia longed to say it could do no good } 
now; but the words died on her lips, and then 
some persons came into the room, and presently } 
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walked with her mother and Mr. Dudley. She 
saw Jack, but would not glance at him, since her 
brief morning greeting. Evidently he did not 
guess the reason for her avoidance, for she saw, 
without looking, that he watched her with a 
troubled expression of countenance. 

“Poor Jack !”’ she thought, while responding 
to Mr. Dudley’s unusually dull platitudes. Vir- 
ginia was too self-absorbed to notice that her 
betrothed: was not in his ordinary spirits, but 


she heard that Alicia wanted her, so they went } Mrs. Morris observed it. 


back to the wedding-party. 

Would the evening never end? Virginia could 
not help wondering. 
with the bride and groom, entertained her 
betrothed, and conversed with her mother. The 
leng tiresome supper was gotten through with— 
exactly how, she never knew—and at last the 
‘ festivities ended and the party separated for the 
night. The bridal couple were not to leave until 
the following evening. Alicia insisted on going 
once more to the little church and eating her 
Christmas dinner with the family. As they 
parted for the'night, she whispered. to Virginia: 

‘““My dear, you look tired to death. 
How will you stand your own wedding, if 
mine so upsets you?” The listener tried 
to laugh at this jest, but she only shivered, 
which roused Alicia’s concern. ‘‘ You 
have taken cold,”’ she said, anxiously, and 
unhappy Virginia was obliged to submit to 
being dosed. 

In spite of her misery, the grim humor 
of the situation appealed to her, but she 
was grateful when she was at last alone. 
Poor Virginia! In the silence of her 
night-watch, she discovered that life had 
something better to offer than wealth and 
position. The impossible had come to 
pass—her boy lover had returned, and she 
knew now she had never ceased to care for 
him. A mere trifle, easy of explanation 
if both had not been so young and head- 
strong, had separated them, and Jack had 
gone to the Far West. And now he had 
come home just in time to make her 
wretched for life! 

The dawn of Christmas morning ended 
her vigil, and Virginia was thankful that 
a late breakfast deferred_her meeting with 
the rest of the guests. She went down at 
the last moment, a Kittle fever-spot burn- 
ing in each cheek and enhancing her 
beauty. It was not necessary to have 
much to say to anyone, for, immediately 
after the meal, the party separated to get 
ready for church. Virginia, of course, 








When the party returned from church, lunch- 
eon was served, and then they all retired to their 


She laughed and talked $ rooms. When she came down to dinner,-in her 


rich evening-dress, Virginia looked radiantly 
lovely. Determination to play her part well 
lent an unwonted sparkle to her usual stately 
calm. The only person who at all vied with her 
in brilliancy was Alicia’s aunt, who was certainly 
a magnificent woman. Virginia looked across 
the table at her with wonder and admiration. 


Mr. Dudley watched her too, his fiancée noticed, 
though whether with the same feelings she could 
not tell. 


“‘ Well, at any rate, the day is nearly 
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over,” thought that sorely-tried damsel, while 
she laughed and chatted. 

When the interminable dinner was at an end, 
Virginia slipped away, from the others into a 
little room adjoining the library. It was a sort 
of sanctum for Alicia—her desk stood there, her 
banjo, of which she had tired, lay carelessly on 
the floor. 
retreat, so, feeling tolerably secure from intru- 
sion, Virginia threw herself into a chair and 
took up a book as a shield in case anyone should 
come in. But she did not read. She was try- 
ing to think what she could do. It would be no 
use to confide in her mother: she had disap- 
proved of her engagement to Jack in the past— 


she would disapprove more strongly now. She 
dared not tell Alicia—she knew what her friend 
would say. 

Footsteps sounded outside. How tiresome— 
somebody was coming that way! She did not 
want to see anyone, so she passed into the library 
through the curtained doorway. The room was 
empty, and the lights burned low. With a sigh of 
relief, Virginia threw herself on the sofa. Nobody 
would disturb her here, unless someone should 
miss her and come to search. Probably Alicia 
would soon do that—then she would be obliged 
to go back; but not yet—she must rest awhile 
in the cool stillness. 

The mantel-clock had just chimed the half- 








3 hour, and Virginia was trying to summon up 
; courage to return to the drawing-room, when the 
$ door opened, and the one person she most 
; dreaded yet longed to see—Jack Vernon— 
: entered. 

’ He came directly toward her—there was some- 
$ thing horribly masterful about his manner. Vir- 


Only intimate friends knew of this} ginia knew her day of reckoning—the moment 


of explanation—had come. So much the better 
then, it would soon be over! Nerving herself 
for the blow she must deal, the girl rose and 
seated herself bolt-upright in a chair, which 
happened to be the seat nearest the sofa. 
Unfortunately the lamp stood close by, and Jack 
deliberately turned it up full, and gazed search- 
ingly into her white face. 

‘* What is the matter, Virginia?’ he 

, asked, in a stern tone. ‘The time 
for misunderstandings is past. We 
are older and.wiser now than three 
years ago. Last night, you seemed 
glad to see me, unless I read your 
eyes wrong; to-day, you have scarcely 
looked ‘at.me, You, must speak, Vir- 
ginia. For heaven’s sake, put me out 
of my misery.” 

‘I wish I could’’—the words were 
just audible, and. the despair on the 
calm high-bred face would have 
startled her acquaintances, could they 
have seen the change. 

«‘What do you mean?’’ Jack’s voice 
was not loud, but it sounded terribly 
distinct.. ‘‘You will drive me mad 
in. a moment.” 

“‘ Don’t—it is hardly worth while”’ 
—and now she spoke, she fancied, in 
her usual. even clear tones, though 
they were really only a horrible cari- 
cature of them. ‘‘Jack,’’ she went 
on, ‘I am a cruel girl—I am engaged 
to be married.’’ 

«Ts it the man you walked to church with?” 

She bent her head in reply. 

It seemed. hours to the wretched woman before 
Vernon spoke again. 

§ “Do you love him, Virginia?’ he asked, with 
’ what seemed to his hearer a sort of quiet curi- 
3 osity. 

3 Again she bent her head. That seemed the 

} easiest and best way to answer his question. 

‘*T do not believe it, Virginia.”’ 

A sudden wild joy woke in the girl’s heart. 

} Her deception was useless, and she could not be 

3 sorry. 

$ Jack stood quite close to her now, leaning 

, against the mantel and looking gloomily down. 
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‘You simply mean to sacrifice iii and; ‘Hush!’ said Virginia, and, in the silence 
me both. Do you suppose that man loves you } that followed, chey heard the door of the adjoin- 
as I do, Virginia? Why, he has probably had a3 ing room open. Then, through the portitre 
dozen fancies before now. I have never cared ; which Virginia had half pushed back, came the 
tor anyone but you, dear.’ : sound of voices. Surely these were Mr. Dudley’s 
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‘You are very good, Jack.’’ There was a sob } tones—whose were the other? Virginia did not 
in her voice. recognize them. But what was that Mr. Dudley 
“And you will break your engagement with a; was saying? 
man you do not love ?’’ he went on, eagerly. ‘Alicia,’ and surely the tone was a tenderer 
‘“‘T cannot.” one than she had ever heard from him, ‘I have 
“You mean you will not.” ; never really loved any woman except yourself” 
He no longer leaned against the mantel, but ’ —almost the same words that Jack had just said 
stood erect, his voice sounding almost angry. to her—was she going mad? ‘But I am engaged 
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to be married.’” The very words she had spoken { A moment later, she was pushing aside the 
to Jack a moment since—what did it all mean? } portidre. 

“‘T am an honorable man,’’ Mr. Dudley’s voice “It isn’t very polite, but it’s the only thing 
was saying, ‘‘and she is a poor girl. I do not} to’ be done,” she whispered, and then stopped, 
think she really loves me, but—’’ here he hesi- ; for there, in the little music-room, stood the 
tated—‘‘ you understand.” Honorable George Pemberton Dudley, holding 

“T understand.” The answer was very gentle. } the hand of a lady—and that lady was Miss 

“* Jack, Jack, do you hear?’’ whispered Vir- ; Hargrave, Alicia’s aunt. 
ginia, leaning toward him, a mad joy in her face.} ‘‘Can you ever forgive me, my dear Mr. 

But Jack did not hear, or rather he did not Dudley?’ Virginia addressed her astonished 
comprehend. The voices of the speakers were } fiancé. ‘‘ But I have been listening—I have heard 
strange to him; he had caught only a word or} every word you said. My old sweetheart has 
two, for he had not been listening, but looking come back, too—we had a misunderstanding 
at Virginia’s changing face. . ae ago—and he still wants to marry me. 

“I am glad you have told me this—glad that ; May I put my ring on this lady’s finger?” 
you have forgiven me for wronging you. I shall As she spoke, she slipped the magnificent 
be better all my life for knowing you were true } diamond off her hand, and, taking silence for 
to me—kinder to the woman I have promised } consent, transferred the shining circlet to the 
to marry,’ Mr. Dudley went on. ‘ finger of Miss Hargrave. 

But Virginia waited to hear no more. She} ‘We had our little misunderstanding fifteen 
sprang up, and, laying her head on Jack’s} years ago,’ said Mr. Dudley his grave face 
shoulder, cried softly. : transfigured, ‘‘but love can bridge over even 

That utterly bewildered young man, not know- } that time.” 
ing what else to do, put his arms about her and And the newly-made bride, coming with Mrs. 
kissed her tears away, and she did not repulse ; Morris in quest of the truants, found four happy 
him. He was about to open his lips to ask for } people whom her wedding had brought together, 
explanations when Virginia gently released her- ; and who will never, while life lasts, forget that 
self and drew him toward the adjoining room. } OnE Curistmas Day. 
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‘‘FORGIVE.’’ 





BY ZOLA M. BOYLE. 





[In the cemetery at Woodlawn, New York, stands a large roughly-hewn tombstone bearing upon its surface the 
single word ‘* Forgive.’’] 





Was it the sin of a lifetime Did you long so wildly to die? 
Or a fatal mistake of a day? Did you grow so sick of the strife? 
Could you never, never forget it? 
Could you never drive it away ? Were you glad when they said you were dead 
And folded your hands on your breast? 
Did you go on just the same, Were you glad when you sank to sleep, 
And wonder how you could live? To peacefully, quietly rest? 
Did you bury it deep in your heart, 
And wonder how you could give No one knows, none can tell, 
: Whether life was hard to live ; 
Smiles to those that you met, But God grant that your prayer has been answered— 
As you wandered on through life? Your murmured prayer, ‘‘ Forgive.’ 





SCATTER YOUR CRUMBS. 





BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 





Amp the freezing sleet and snow, 
The timid robin comes ; 

In pity, drive him not away, 
But scatter out your crumbs. 


All have to spare, none are too poor, 
When want with winter comes— 
The loaf is never all your own, 
Then scatter out the crumbs. 
‘ 
Soon winter falls upon your life, 
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+7 And leave your door upon the latch 


For whosoever comes ; The Day of Reckoning comes ; 
The poorer they, more welcome give, Against your sins, by High Decree, 
t And scatter out your crumbs. Are weighed those scattered crumbs. 
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IN PARADOX VALLEY. 





BY PATIENCE STAPLETON. 





8 LITTLE crowd had gathered } a wicked bad man, but of a good mother, who, 
at Perkins’s store, at the } poor soul, died early under her misfortune. It’s 
cross-roads, to await his; Josie Kane, a poor onhappy leetle child, that 
home-coming, and a jolly >I took from a evil home and folks, and sent to 
crowd too, full of jokes > Denver this five year to be eddicated. Ef she,” 
and sly insinuations war- ’ continued Perkins, a blush covering the bronze 

ranted by the occasion, for } of his honest face, ‘‘ef she,to show her grati- 

Perkins was to bring his 3 tood, when I says ‘You're eddicated now, Josie; 

young bride to the valley. ; and, be a teacher or what you will, El Perkins 

He was a pioneer in Paradox ; will furnish the stamps, throws her pretty arms 
Valley, and had “gone and * round my neck an’ says, let her devote her life 
got married’? when he was } to me—ef she does that, an’ I hesitates, no man 
all of fifty years old. To} will wonder, fur I’m nigh old ernuff to be her 
add to the mystery, no one; gran’father. But when she says, a-kissin’ my 
knew who the bride was, for 3 humbly old face, that she keers for me, an’ |’ ve 

he went to Denver to wed her. Perkins was} loved her true sence I see her a leetle forlorn 
widely known as the homeliest man in the} child, I carn’t hold out no longer, an’ 1 takes 

Rockies; but, though he hardly merited that, ; her for my dear wife, meanin’ to do my derndest 
he was not fair to look upon. He was tall} to make her happy. I never told you fellers, 
and long-limbed, very lean and brown, with } because I didn’t want no fool talk. It don’t 
hin gray hair and beard and solemn brown ; come pleasant from you, Phil, hintin’ of her pa. 
eyes, brightened, however, by a kindly gleam of } | jest wish to suggest, frens, afore you drink my 
humor. His general appearance suggested the ; health at my expense, that the young lady that 
traditional pictures of Uncle Sam. He saw the: jest went inter my house ain’t Thug Kane’s 
likeness himself, and pasted a highly-colored ; da’ter no more, but Uriel Perkins’s wife, an’ it’s 
lithograph of Uncle Sam in his store, and drew, knowed I’m handy witha gun. Ef enny mouth 
in his dry way, the attention of his customers to § but your’n, Phil, hed spoke that slightin’ ‘of her, 
his double. If he was not handsome, Uriel was ; it ud spoke fur the larst time.” 
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the best-liked man for miles around, reverenced “‘T’m awful sorry,”’ stammered the young man, 
for unfailing kindliness, honesty, and comrade- } hanging his head; ‘I never thought. Here I 
ship. owe you everything in the world, and me the 


At last, a cloud of dust in the road, accom-} one to wound your kind heart.’ 
panied by a rattle of wheels, heralded their | “Tt air furgot,” said Perkins, holding out his 
coming, and a natty pair of blacks, drawing a } lean old hand. 
neat buckboard, came in sight. Uriel, in a Silently the young man met that friendly 
“biled shirt’’ and woolly beaver hat—the typ-{ pressure; then, refusing to drink, he mounted 
ical Uncle Sam—was driving, and. by his side a} his horse and rode rapidly away. As he gal- 
veiled female. Though the crowd could hardly : loped to his ranch, he thought, sick at heart, of 
ee her under the veil and shawl, they did note } Perkins’s strange marriage and his own careless 
she was very young. She sat straight and cold, ; speech. 
not even looking at them or bowing at their ‘‘Anyhow,”’ he muttered, angrily, ‘“‘ what good 
cheering. She had an almost defiant air, and, } can come from any of that Kane family, the 
hardly waiting for her husband to stop the} worst set-—men and women—ever raised in this 
horses, she jumped from the buckboard, ran into : valley? Isn’t her brother in the penitentiary, 
the house, and slammed the door. Perkins, with } her father an unpunished murderer, and the 
a mildly apologetic air, got down and shook ; whole gang thieves ?”’ 
hands. { Two days later, he rode down to the store, 

“Why, it’s old Thug Kane’s daughter,” said } where Perkins, very smiling and happy, insisted 
handsome Phil Dougherty. Perkins heard him. ; on his coming into the house. 

“It air, Phil,” he said, quietly, “the child of’ ‘Come as frenly as you used to, a. said 
(517) 
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the kind ‘soul; ‘this is your home, you know,; After a few weeks, Uriel bought a neat upright 
an’ Josie’s the completest leetle housekeeper, so g piano for his wife, and Phil, who possessed a fine 
trim an’ neat in them pretty calikers of hers, } tenor voice, joined her in duets, while Uriel 
singing all time. She’s got three canary-burds, } listened, delighted at ‘his children,” as he called 
an’ it’s a race between ’em fur music all day. ‘them. Phil was very friendly now to Mrs. 


I believe she’s happy, Phil.” Perkins, as he addressed her, though Uriel used 
“She ought to be,” said Phil; but I don’t } to suggest Josie ‘‘as bein’ more sociable,” and 
think I look well enough to come in.” He very pleasant winter evenings they had aroun 


glanced at himself in the store looking-glass. He} the open fire. Phil never felt his ten-mile ride 
saw a handsome bronzed face, with dark eyes that ; too long for such a happy time, and the fair 
had won many a fair maid’s heart, a black mus- ; maids in the neighborhood saw him no more. 
tache, and long curling lashes that lent his glance ; Phil was changing, though, from his old merry 
such a dangerous charm. He was known all ; manner; he had hardly a word to say, and sat 
over the Rockies as handsome Phil Dougherty. } by the fire, so pale and thoughtful that Uriel 
‘‘Oh, Josie don’t like the biled shirt style,” ’ would say : ‘‘ What’s come over the boy, Josie? 
smiled Perkins; ‘she laffed at me in mine, an’ } He ain’t a mite like himself.” She, bending her 
played football with my tall hat, an’ stove a hole fair head over her work, would stammer: ‘“ I— 
in it. She’s jest pioneer-genooine. Sombrerer } I don’t know; I did not notice any difference,’ 
an’ top-boots an’ corduroys like your’n.” but she would never raise her face. Though he 
When those two met, the man and the woman, } strove with sullen anger, Phil could find no flaw 
both recipients of that good man’s bounty, they; in her. She was devoted to her husband, a 
looked at each other warily. Phil knew all her model housekeeper, a fond little wife. When 
sad history, all about her people. He thought } they were alone, she and Phil, with averted eyes 
gratitude was surely a new trait in the Kane ; and faltering lips she spoke of her husband's 
family, wondered what other motive she had— } kindness, how he had made a good pure life pos~ 
probably Perkins’s money. He noted she was} sible to her, rescued her from a home that sli 
slight and tall, just rounding into womanhood, ; never dared to think about now. Phil would 
that her face was thin and pale, but lightened 3 acquiesce, but after a time he began to compre- 
by a pair of beautiful violet eyes, that her fair } hend and see through her weakness. 
hair took on a golden tinge in the sunlight from 3 One night, when Uriel was called into the store 
the window where she stood, and that her black } by a customer, they sat a long time in silence; 
eyelashes and eyebrows, in such strange contrast ; then Josie, feeling his eyes upon her, said shyly : 
to her hair, looked as if they were painted. He ; «« He—he gave me this to-day.’ She stretched 
glanced keenly at her, seeing they were not. Sout her little hand, where, above the shining 
She struck him as lean and ugly—he liked plump } wedding-band, glittered a fine solitaire. ‘I am 
women ; but her voice was low and sweet, a soft } afraid he cannot afford such extravagance. He 
contralto, and, when she smiled, her face grew } thinks of nothing but me.” 
marvelously young and charming. Finally, he “Tt is lovely,” said Phil, taking the trembling 
could not keep his eyes off her; never had he} fingers in his big brown hand, holding them 
seen a face so expressive—one which responded } while he looked at the ring in the firelight. She 
so eloquently to pleasant talk and friendliness. { glanced at him timidly, then turned away from 
She had heard all about Phil, though she had } his dark passionate eyes with a blush. 
never seen him. She knew that Uriel had taken ‘There is not a better man in the world than 
him from his dead father’s arms, and given him } my husband,”’ she said, falteringly ; ‘‘so good, so 
love and care: that no one knew the father’s 3 true, so trustful.” 
history—a lonely emigrant dying at Perkins’s} «Why do you talk that way to me?” cried 
door, leaving his child alone in the world. She} Phil, angrily. “Are you afraid of me, that you 
had wrung from Uriel’s reluctant lips that, ten } protect yourself with the barriers of our grati- 
years before, in the Indian raid down the valley, } tude to him?” 
Uriel’s adopted son lay ill of a fever, at a distant; She did not answer, but he saw her breast 
ranch, and, deserted by all, would have fallen a } heave and something brighter than the diamond 
victim to the red devils, but for their old adver- ; glitter on her cheek. 
sary, Perkins, who galloped down and saved his; ‘I have made you cry,” he said, remorsefully. 
boy, lifting him before him on the saddle and; “Please let go my hand,” she sobbed, and he 
riding away. Josie knew also that Phil loved } laid it gently down; then, after a farewell look. 
his benefactor, but he hated her. She felt that} saying nothing, he went away and left her, 
the only cloud on her happiness. | vemneenboring in his dreams the slight figure 
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crouched in the chair, the sound of the choked { morose, by the hearth, his cheek on his hand, 
sobs from that sorely-tried heart. He meant to } looking into the fire. 


stay away, after that; but, a week later, he rode > «Tam glad you are in such good spirits,’ he 
down to the store, where Uriel told him Josie } said once, but she did not reply. 
wasn’t well and had been ailing for some days.} At last, her hands tired out, she came and sat 


He understood, and he only wanted to see her ; across the hearth from him. An hour and a half 
the more. Let them pity each other—were they : gone; how slow time went! Would Uriel never 
both not struggling against fate? ;come? She tried to follow him in her mind; 
A week later, he came again, looking woefully ; she saw his tall figure on the big black Bess, 
pale and haggard; and she, a ghost of herself, ; breasting the torrent of rain. She could almost 
met him with sisterly kindness, but would not; hear the swash of the swollen brooks he must 
look at him, or, if their eyes met, turned hers ; ford, as they rose above his horse’s knees, or the 
quickly away. When they talked by the fire, ’ plash of the rain-drops on the saddle-blanket 
she would draw a little stool to Uriel’s chair and ; and the animal’s shining flanks. She felt the 
sit beside his knee, his arm about her neck, often } wind in the wet pines, a spicy clinging fra- 
raising his hand to her lips or laying her cheek ; grance, and listened with the rider, in her imagi- 
against it. Then Phil hated Uriel and her, and, ; nation, to the roar of rushing water and the 
most of all, he hated himself. She was only ; wail of the pent-in wind in the cafions. She 
nineteen, and he twentyone. They had led; came back to herself, and the beating of her 
singularly loveless lives, and for the first time ; heart seemed louder than the ticking of the 
they knew what love meant. His soul cried out ; clock. 
against her union with that old man: it seemed; Fifteen minutes of ghastly silence ; then, with 
monstrous to him, out of all reason. Sometimes ; a queer choked voice, she began to talk, almost 
he almost wished Uriel dead. ; as if to herself, of Uriel’s noble nature, his fond- 
One stormy night, when they were sitting by ; ness for her, his faith in all men. A white soul 
the fireside, a messenger came for Uriel, from a ? himself, he thought all as good and pure. 


sick farmer down the valley, who wanted to? ‘That is a thrice-told tale; it's wearisome— 
leave his dear ones and money to the care of } a mockery,” cried Phil. 
that man whose word was his bond, and whose; < Ingratitude isa crime,”’ she muttered. Then, 


very name now betokened steadfast friendship ; with locked hands across her knees and a 
and honesty. ‘As good a man as El Perkins’’ ; curiously pathetic look in her beautiful eyes, she 
was a valley phrase. told the sorrowful story of her life, her struggles 

‘You must stop tilt I come back, Phil,’’ said } to better things, and how one man had been her 
Uriel, buttoning his big coat; ‘‘it’s a bad storm, } salvation. She took him into that hideous home 
and you'd better stay the night. Keep Josie } of her youth, softened no ugly detail, narrated 
company whilst I’m gone.” He stooped and 3 her father’s history, showed him what her people 
kissed his wife, smoothing her hair with his big} were. She was making a passionate appeal for 
hand. ‘‘ You ain’t so peart as you was, dear; I’m ; his aid, and he knew it; but, when she finished, 


feered I’m a dull old mate fur ye.” $ he let her sit in painful silence. He had for- 
‘‘T don’t see enough of you, when I love you } gotten his benefactor. 
so,”’ she said, almost angrily; ‘‘you areatevery-; Tremblingly she rose and stood by the mantel, 


one’s call, everyone’s friend. Come back soon ; ; the firelight playing on her soft blue gown, her 
don’t leave me long. I can’t—can’t bear to have } fair young face, with its wistful appeal to him. 
you one moment away from me.” } He rose and went to her. ‘You cannot make 

Phil gave her a disdainful look. “She is over- } me look down.on you, Josie.” 
acting her part,’’ he thought; ‘‘‘no woman can “Ah, if I could,” she cried, remorsefully, ‘if 
speak the truth.” $I could y? 

“That talk ain’t perlite to Phil,’ said Uriel,; ‘‘ Nor hate you,” he went on, quickly, as she 
gently; but he smiled happily as he rode off, turned away with a little cry; ‘nor hate you— 
smoothing reverently, when he thought of her, }do you hear?” He seized her resisting hand. 
that spot on his coat where her fair head had } ‘‘ Because I—I love you!’’ He caught her in 
rested a moment, close to his heart. his arms; but she, with a wild cry, struggled 

When the echo of his horse’s hoofs had died { away and ran to Uriel’s chair, mutely asking 
away, Josie sat down to the piano, and, with > his memory for protection against her own heart. 
nervous fingers, played merry waltzes and gay ; Neither saw, in that one instant Phil had held 
airs, as if she were in the mood for music, full of { her to his heart, Uriel’s white face at the win- 
song and laughter; but Phil sat silent and; dow, nor heard, in the fast-falling rain, the 
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muffled sound of his horse's hoofs. A few 
moments later, his wife heard his step in the 
entry, and tried vainly to look unconcerned. 
His kind eyes noted her tear-wet face, but he 
said nothing, nor did his wife or Phil ever 
know that he saw them that night. 

After this, though they did not comprehend it, 
the pair were never left alone together. The 
surveillance was so gentle and kindly, Josie 
never perceived it, though Phil began to suspect 
someone might have hinted danger to Uriel. To 
Josie, life became unbearable ; to Phil, an hourly 
torture. One day, he gave her a note; in it he 
told her, if she would not leave the valley with 
him, his death would be at her door. She loved 
him, and she cared tenderly and gratefully for 
Uriel, and such a conflict made her lose her 
senses for the time. In a curious blind way, she 
made preparations for departure. 

One night, when Josie had gone across to a 
neighbor’s, Uriel found her little satchel packed 
for traveling, and all his gifts put in a box, 
evidently to be left behind. He knew, as-he 
stood in their room, where all about him were 
the tokens of her presence—her gowns, her 
shoes, her gloves and other belongings—that she 
meant to leave him. She would take only the } 
things which had belonged to her before he made 3 
her his wife; she would write a tear-blotted note 3 
of farewell, and go into—what a future! Yet he } 
met her kindly when she came home, a few 
moments later; he was very gentle and bright. ; 
He made her smile now and then, but into his } 
eyes never a gleam came. He saw her white 
face, her hesitating guilty air. When Phil came, 
and they two looked at each other, it flashed 
into Uriel’s mind—perhaps to-morrow was the 
appointed day. While they sat around the hearth, 
Phil pale and silent, Uriel rose and brought 
from the window-sill, where it had lain outside 
in the soft spring air, a tiny white flower. 3 

‘* Josie, my wife,’’ he said, solemnly, with such 
a world of love and pity in his eyes, “I found 3 
this leetle blossom down on the dump-heap of } 
the abandoned smelter. It growed ’mongst bad 
ore an’ refuse; there wasn’t another there—jest } 
this one white flower. Some might have said it} 
were no good, coming from such a sile; but I 


+ 
$ 
have faith in its purity and beauty, just as if it ; 


growed in a garden.” 


She took the blossom, looking at him wih | 


wild frightened eyes. 


band, is dead—dead in her sin, Josie. 


She staggered to her feet, and went unsteadily 
into her room. 

‘*T am sick, dear,’’ she said, brokenly; ‘leave 
me by myself a while.” 

As Phil passed Uriel in the hall, he saw there 
were tears in his boy’s bright eyes, and, even 
after all that had passed, the kind heart forgave. 
He sat long alone by the fire. 

“‘T was wrong—cruel wrong,” he moaned, in 
agony. ‘I should have mated my children; 
I could have loved them both, and I have ruined 
my darling’s life.” 

Phil slept, that night, in the store. Uriel had 
insisted, and, after breakfast, the elder man said 
quietly : 

‘It’s such a sunshiny day, Phil, I’ve laid a 
plan for you to take Josie down the valley, on 
a visit to my sister; she’s been sorter failin’ 
lately—the change will do her good.” 

‘««T—I take her?” cried Phil, trembling. 

‘““Why not? Who have I loved and trusted 
more then you ?”’ 

With quiet persistence, Uriel forced his wife 
to go, lifted her on her horse, and, holding her 
trembling hand in his, said solemnly : 

‘+I trust the dearest thing I have in the world 
to you, Phil; I put you on your honor to take 
her safe.’ 

‘‘There are no Indians in the valley,’’ stam- 
mered Phil, hating himself. 

‘‘There’s other foes to a man’s fireside,’’ said 
Uriel, with a long steady look, and then Phil 
knew the husband had not been blind. 

It was midnight when Phil galloped back. 

«She's all right,’’ he said, and then dashed 
out into the darkness, looking so white and 
sorrow-stricken that Uriel said ‘God pity 
him!’ but no prayer for his own agony 
and doubt. Doubt he did, as mortal man 
would. 

Two days later, Uriel’s good motherly sister 
brought the pale little wife back. 

“‘T couldn’t keep her, El,” she said, kindly ; 
«the little chick was homesick for her homely 
old man, who, after all, is the best heart in the 
world.”’ 

Josie did not speak until the wagon was gone; 
then she turned to her husband. 

‘‘ Before you take me to your home, your love, 
let me tell you everything,’ she said, calmly. 
‘‘ My sin was, he kissed me, and after that I was 


; mad. I planned to leave you—you, who had 
“TI don’t want to hurt ye, dear, but your } 
sister Marty, as run off with Betty Mead’s hus- ; 


been my salvation. That day you sent us to 
your sister's was the day; but, all that ride, 


An’ } when the way lay open before us, we spoke no 
think what a true leetle wife you are; it’s the } 
white flower that had none like it.” 3 


word of love. We parted in silence, almost as 
strangers. If you will forgive me, I can take 
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heart to live again. If you hate me, think I lie, 
let me die by your hand or my own.” 

‘It air as if it never had been,”’ he said, with 
infinite love. He held her to his faithful heart, 
and told her he had known it all. 

“Tf I had not loved you before, I do now, with 
all my heart,’’ she cried, woefully. ‘You put 
Phil on his honor—put me on mine.” 

“‘There is no need; you air my wife,” he 
said. 

‘*But so weak, so ungrateful. Oh, my hus- 
band, remember from what I came, and help me 
to be strong.” 

Two years passed, during which they never 
heard from Phil; but, one night, at the end 
of the long time, he came back, stopped at the 
store, and entered, with sinking heart. What 
had come to pass, in his absence? for no word 
of Uriel or his wife had reached him. Uriel 
was there, looking younger and happier. He 
greeted Phil as if there had been no past, 
scolded him for not writing, and then led him 
to the house. 

«« But, fore you go in, Phil,” he said, with a 
break in his kind voice, ‘1 want to show you a 





purty pictur, that you'll remember and bless, 
with gratitude to God.” 

Through the uncurtained window, Phil saw, 
by the firelit hearth, Uriel’s young wife, but 
more than wife—the mother of his child; on the 
fair girlish face, the holy and beautiful light of 
maternity. The baby in her lap had Uriel’s big 
brown eyes, with their kindly smile, half humor 
ous, half pathetic. 

‘It’s a boy,” said the delighted father, ‘‘and 
six months old ; the neighbors says he’s mighty 
forerd for his age.”’ 

“You have forgiven me, or you would not 
have shown me this,’’ said Phil, brokenly. ‘‘God 
bless you and your home. I will not enter 
there. Good-bye.” 

He would listen to no persuasion. With a 
clinging hand-grasp, he said farewell and rode 
away. He went into the world beyond Paradox 
Valley, where, in the course of years, he pros- 
pered and married. To the heart and life of 
Uriel’s wife, his. memory never came; nor did 
his presence ever recall that one sorrow in her 
past, and he thanked God there was no shadow 














on his benefactor’s home. 
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One life for two, henceforth the aim ; 
Now love shall mark for us the way, 

And, lighted by his steadfast flame, 
The darkest night shall be like day. 


To take the hand another gives 
And crown it with the sacred ring 
That seals the future of two lives, 
It is a grand and solemn thing. 


Thy hand in mine, we take this vow, 
And shut without the universe ; 
All of life’s hope and joy hangs now 
On this “‘ for better or for worse.” 


When others stand from me apart, 
Thy faith will leave me not alone, 


And every throb that stirs my heart 
Shall find responses in thine own. 


Whatever sorrows cloud thy way, 
Whatever others say or do, 

My comforting shall be thy stay, 
And bind us each to each—we two. 


Though storms above our heads are whirled, 
And thorns spring up beneath our feet, 
Together we will face the world, 
And, from its thorns, pluck roses sweet. 





Before us lies the battlefield ; 
In your great love my strength shall be, 
And my strong arm shall be your shield, 
$ As we march on to victory. 
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BY MAUDE COLLINS. 





ANOTHER bud of promise 

The angels have gathered in, 
Ere the little feet so waxen 

Had walked in the paths of sin, 
Or the little lips, that just could lisp 

In the baby way so bright, 
Had uttered a word or expressed a thought 
That, in God’s eye, was not right. 


So mourn not, stricken mother, 
For the babe thus called away ; 
His tiny hands will guide you 
Through the darkness into day ; 
And you'll find, in all the heaven, 
Not one soul more pure and white 
Than your baby’s—angel-guided 
To the realms of heavenly light. 
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BY ALICE MAUD EWELL,. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 428, 


UCRETIA DARE!”’ says he,} I was itching to get in a word here, when he 
right low-spoken and as one called Wycham’s Ordinary an out-o’-the-way 
more put out than pleased at; hole. The insolence of the man, forsooth ! 
the sight of her. ‘‘ Lucretia ; It did make me mad; but, before I’d fairly got 

!? and he swore an} my mouth open, the lady was before me. 


Dare! 
oath softly under breath. ‘*Take vengeance on your proud and lawless 


“Leonard Wroth!” says 3 self,’’ said she, low and sadly speaking. ‘‘ Was 
she, in a proud clear voice, out loud, meeting } he the most to blame at first? or did it need 
«Leonard Wroth! what do } any dragging of her, think you, from that place ? 


name with name. 
you here?’’ Bad man! have you come to glory Too well she loved you, Leonard Wroth—the poor 
in the ruin you have worked?” child that she was! But when she had proved 

If she’d been a man, I think he'd coma you false, when she believed you dead—slain 
struck her with his clenched fist that the veins } by her brother’s hand to avenge himself and 
seemed fit to burst in; and I warrant ’twas blow ; her—was it any wonder, think you, that she 


for blow it would have been betwixt’em. Being 
as it was a woman, he just gave the scornfullest 
black look that ever I saw and put his hands 
behind him. 

“The ruin I have worked?’ says he, and his 
voice was all a-quiver with passion. “I? By 
heaven! a fine play-acting speech, forsooth! 
and a fine tragedy-queen that makes it! Was 
I the only one who bore a hand in that busi- 
ness? A curse on your fair face and glib 
tongue, that tempted me to play the fool away : 
from her that I loved all the time, first and 
best, in my heart.’ 

‘Was it my fault?” cries the lady. ‘Did I 
ever draw you on, or grant you one single favor, 
Leonard Wroth? Was it my yielding or my 
will that won you from Mary Arnshaw’s side? 
No! ’twas your fault—yours; and your own loud 
boastful vanity and pride and self-conceit, that 
kindled his rage so rightly against you and so 


wrongly against me, and, in that luckless meet- } 


ing betwixt you, so well-nigh killed you both.”’ 
‘‘Both?”’ says he, then, sullenly a-staring. 


«<“Twould take more than the scratch I gave § 


him, to kill even such as he, I’m thinking. 


He was not past traveling post-haste when he ; 


left me for dead with a hole in my side, and 


dragged off with him—who knows by what } 


force or lying?—the one creature in all this 


world who loved me truly, I do believe, to die : 
of a broken heart in this out-of-the-way hole ; 


a hundred miles away. Nay, nay, fair lady! 


he is not yet killed—and, before God! I'll be } 


revenged for all.’’ 
(522) 


fled with him, her only kith and kin, for all the 
broken heart bleeding to death within her? 
Here is another woman who would have gone with 
him!’ she cried, vehemently, out loud, a-striking 
; her own breast. “I'd have gone with him to 
; the world’s end—ay! murderer and outlaw had 
’ he been in deed and truth—had he but trusted 
; me, called upou me in his hour of need. 
; I’d have gone to prison or the gallows-foot with 
shim that I love. Gerald Arnshaw! him that I 
love, I love, Llove!’’ cries she, over and over again, 
' a-looking round upon us three, like as if she 
’ wished that all the world were likewise there 
; to hear, standing proudly as any queen and her 
3 eyes shining so marvelously bright; and, when 
3 he heard that, Mr. Leonard Wroth turned right 
shortly, yet as one half-’shamed, on his heel 
away. Then, in a minute’s space, her head 
drooped. ‘He has neither trusted nor called 
upon me,”’ says she, with beautiful strong voice 
all a-tremble, ‘‘yet Iam come. I am a woman, 
} with a woman’s heart within me, and I have 
come. Pray God it is not too late!” 
She laid her hand upon my arm. 
; woman !”’ 


**Good 
says she, so winning-sweetly, ‘are 
you Mrs. Martha Matchin—that kind and true 
’ soul whose name Master Hayward has called to 
me so often? Is Mr. Gerald Arnshaw—he who 
S called himself Leonard Strange—is he not here 
yet with you? Will you not take me to him 
now?” 
; Now, with that, I shook my head and pointed 
to where stood Mr. Leonard Wroth, a-looking 
2 out o’ the window—his back to us, and his head 
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hanging down. 





Truly, a vast change seemed to } 





next, thinks I. ; 
us,” says she; “I know him well—do not be } 
afraid. Come! Forty miles I have aed 
to-day, without rest or food, for this end. Shall 
{ waste time now with talking? ; 
him I’ve come to see.”’ 


Take me to 





from the house, and where to. I begged her to 3 
wait in quiet for his coming back, and to take } 
something—if’’twere only a biscuit and a little § 
wine—to give her strength for that meeting. 
“Tt must be broke very easy to him,’’ says I; 
“for bethink you what he truly believes con- } 
cerning that same man standing there ’live and 3 
well. It’s brought him very low,” says I. 
“Pray God the truth told by you may put new 
life into his veins. Only wait a bit, and, for 
mercy’s sake, take care.”’ 

And that she promised; but she would neither 
wait noreat. She would go meet him, she said, 
like she feared the sky might fall or the earth 
quake to prevent it if she lingered but one 
minute; so theie was naught for it but to let her 
have her way. Would I go with her, or would 
Master Hayward? she said, just part way, to 
show her the path. I thought of Amy then, and 
I said there was one fitter than either of us, 
that would gladly go with her, I knew. So we 
three went hurrying out together. As we went 
along, I'd the chance to whisper a word to 
Master Martin. 

“Did you find what you went to seek, Mas- 
ter Hayward,” said I, in his ear, “that you 
come as a friend who went as an enemy? And 
what’s wrought the change so sudden? Is your 
jealousy cured and done with now?” says I. 

Then he blushed red as fire—half frowning, 
half laughing. ‘‘I was a fool,” says he, in a 
short way, yet shamedly withal. ‘Yes, I have 
found out all, Mrs. Martha; and, as you say, 
I've come back a friend where I went an enemy. 
‘Twas a bad black business, Mrs. Martha, that 
sent him hither; but I fancy Mr. Leonard 
Strange was worth the pity he got. As for the 
jealousy—when the lady told me about him and 
about their love, so spoilt and nigh ruined for- 
ever by the same—why, it seemed all to go away 
fomehow, like it had never been. Ay, ay! ‘tis 3 
& cure, Mrs. Martha. I’ve forgiven him—Mr. 
leonard Strange ; but whether Amy will forgive } 
me is another matter, I’m afraid.”’ 3 

“T wish you a joyful pardon, lad,” says I; ; 
“but she’s not one to be whistled for.” And, 
being by this time come into the garden, 
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called her aloud: “Amy! Amy!’’ He looked 


Lee 


have come, on a sudden, over his humor; but $ mighty eager and wistful at that; but she never 
‘there is no telling what turn-about or danger } answered nor came. 


Whether she’d seen him 


«He will not hurt or trouble } come into the Inn, and gone out o’ the way on 


purpose, or whether it only happened so, good- 
ness knows! She never showed her face. The 


lady seemed as one half-crazy at delaying, and 
so it chanced that, thinking Master Martin no 


such well-suited a person for this errand—where, 
Then I told her that Mr. Arnshaw had gone} likely as not, he’d meet the poor gentleman 


any minute face to face—so it came about that 
I set off with her myself. 

And the strangest walk that was that ever I 
did take. 

The path went up and up over the hill—not 
very steep all at once, but steep enough and far 
enough to make my old bones ache. ’T'was 
wild waste ground, with stones scattered here 
and there, and blackberry-vines all along 
a-catching at your frock-tail. They clung to the 
skirt of the lady’s long riding-dress trailing 
behind her—for all the world, like imps o’ mis- 
chief bent on holding back her haste; but she 
never heeded ’em nor looked to one side nor 
other; all her gaze was forward, all her steps 
straight on. Nobody ’d ha’ thought ’twas I 
showing her the way. She just pressed on 
ahead o’ me, fetching breath hard, yet never 
stopping once, her eyes a-burning like living fire, 
the red spots in her cheeks like flame, and 1 
a-puffing and panting nigh on as I could make 
it behind. 

A little hot dry summer wind blew in our 
faces. The sun was going down, ’most out o’ 
sight over the hill, when we set out. As we 
climbed up, it seemed to rise too, so that we left 
the shade ’way far down behind us, creeping 
over the Inn and the levels beyond it; but 
*twas bright enough yet on top—a kind o’ rosy 
brightness, with our shadows and the shadows 
of all things mighty long and dark and strange- 
appearing. I looked every minute, as we went 
toiling on, to see him we sought coming down 
afront of us, like I’d seen him many a time from 
the Inn windows, his head bent down and his 
hands behind him; but we saw no sign of any- 
body. So we just went on and on, and pres- 
ently—when I was about ready to drop—we 
came to the graveyard. 

*T was, as I said before, a right dreary dismal- 
looking place, and I marked the lady shudder 
all over at first glimpse of it. The stone wall 
around about, all covered over with poison-oak 
and bramble-vines, was low enough for one to 
see the head and shoulders of a man standing 
up inside, but no man seemed to be there then. 


¢ Nobody did we see. ‘* Where in this world can 
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he have wandered to?’’ I was saying to myself, “Nay, nay!’ says he, ‘‘I cannot—I dare not 








when I noticed that the gate was half open; so; curse you with my touch. There’s the stain of 
then we went in, the lady first, and I close} murder upon them.” 
behind her. ‘¢ Not so—not so,’”’ she said, and she snatched 

Soon as we got inside, we saw him. There he } his hands tight in hers, and held them ’ gainst 
was, sure enough—Mr. Gerald Arnshaw, as his} her breast, and I thought her voice then sounded 
lawful name was, though I'll always think of him 3 like an angel of heaven. ‘As God is my wit- 
as Mr. Leonard Strange. There he was, by the} ness,’ said she, ‘Leonard Wroth is alive and 
little lady’s new-made grave, in the far corner, ;} well. He did not die of the wound you gave, 
a-sitting flat on the ground, with his back against ; though well he deserved it—and worse—from 
the wall, and his hands clasped together—loose } your hand. He is alive, and I have seen him 
and listless fashion—around his knee, his head ; this very day.”’ 
bent low, and his hat pulled down over his eyes- I trembled then, to see the look that came over 

At first I thought, mayhap he was asleep—so } his face. A strange awesome look it was—like 
still and heavy-like he seemed to be; but then, } of joy that edged on terror, and hope half dis- 
looking again, I saw he wasn’t. The lady gave } believing, a-struggling, too late, with black 
a great shivering start when she laid eyes on} despair. She’s broke it too sudden, thinks I to 
him, and leant back a breathing-space ’gainst the ; myself, and, as the thought came over me, I saw 
gate; then she went right straight on, never look- ; his head fall back against the wall. He looked 
ing round at me. There stood I, in the gateway, ; deadly weak, and his face as gray as the stone 
seeing it all. ’Twould ha’ been better manners ; itself. He opened his lips io speak, but no word 
to turn my back, no doubt—yet, all the same, I } came out—only a thin little stream of red blood, 
couldn’t do it to save me; so there I stood, as if; that got swifter and bigger with every heart- 
I'd been witch-bound, and this is what I saw: beat. And then I saw what had happened. 

She went toward him, right ’cross the graves— That old lonesome hilltop had hesza many a 
never heeding ’em, in her haste, any more than 3 sound of crying and lame~ation, I reckon, but 
a blind mad-woman— a-stumbling ’gainst the } never surely sv-. another dreadful scream as 
head-stones, or slipping into sunk hollows hid ; burst from the lady then. Truly her own heart's 
*mongst the grass and weeds; she went on till} blood could ha’ scarce gushed out with a more 
she stopped, and stood there, close in front of} woeful cry than that. By the time I’d got to 
him. Then she cried out loud, in her beautiful ; her—never knowing, to this day, how I got over 
strong clear voice: ‘‘ Gerald! Gerald! Gerald! {those graves betwixt us—she’d dragged him 
My love—my dear love! my darling! I have; around, someway, with his head down into her 
come to you!”’ lap, and there it lay like death, save for the red 

He raised his head up quick at that; his hands } blood wetting her through. 
fell apart, and there came into his eyes, straight- “?Tis from the lungs! He will bleed to 
way, such a flash of light and love and joy as} death—to death! What can we do? What 
I never saw there before. ‘‘ What! you?” he’ can we do?” cries she to me, and wrung her 
said. ‘Lucretia? Lucretia Dare? Great God ; hands like one mad. 
of heaven !’’ And his voice just seemed to thrill; But, truly, I could not help her. “Twas a 
clean through my heart. $ dreadful place for such mischance to happen, 

He started to struggle up, but she fell down ;’way up there, off from everybody and every- 
on her knees beside him. thing that could do any good. Little did I 

« Not for me! not for me!’’ she cried. “Be know at best, in such a case. I'd a sort 
still—and listen to me. I love you, Gerald }o’ notion of salt and cold water being needed, 
Arnshaw; you, you—of all the world, first, last,} and two or three other things besides; but 
and best. I'd never a thought of another, and} here, in this barren spot—as well talk of the 
they lied who told you so. By my salvation’s } moon! 
hope! I love you in life or death—and so I have $a Help!’’ cries she, fairly beside herself. 
come.” “Help! help! I know not what to do! 

Her voice rung heavenly-sweet. She held out} Why do you stand there staring, woman? 
her two white hands to him, like doves from the} Go to the Inn! Run! run! for the love of 
ark o’ happiness and peace; but, for all he half; heaven! Fetch a doctor! Fetch Master Hay- 
reached out, as the famished reach for bread, he ; ward—Leonard Wroth—all and everybody that 
never took ’em nor touched. He drew his own } will help to save his life!’ 
hands away, and struck ’em to the ground, with; I'd no need to be told twice; though how 
a sort 0’ groan. ‘1 got down that path and to the Ordinary, 
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heaven knows—not L My knees shook under he loved, up that same path, to her burying, 
me so, that I most fell down twice or thrice.; not so long afore; and now another—the 
"Twas like fleeing in a nightmare—where there’s ; stranger-lady, that he loved, mayhap, even 
life-and-death haste but no speed, for all you} dearer—walked there beside him, as they 
strain heart out trying. But I got there at last, } carried him down. 

and I found the house full. The Master was | That was a strange night at Wycham’s Ordi- 
just come back, with a heap o’ people on their; nary, with the corpse laid out ready for its 
way from the races—and, ’mongst ‘em, the § grave and Miss Lucretia Dare a-sitting by it. 
doctor himself. Soon as I’d feiched breath to ; She’d have nobody else to take her place and 
make ’em sense what had happened, they set ; nobody with her in the room save Amy; and 
off a-running—some pitiful, and some curious } there they two sat together, with the candles, 
too, I reckon; even Mr. Leonard Wroth, that ; head and foot, a-burning live-long night through. 
one hour ago was vowing vengeance on the ; More than once, when I was going softly in and 
very man, now eager as any to help and save } out for something needful, I was minded to ask 


him. 

I dragged myself back along with ’em, for 
I couldn’t stay quiet away till I’d seen the end 
of it all. Such a clamor and a questioning there 
was on the way, and such a heartbreaking sight 
as we saw at the end of it! 

The lady sat there just where I'd left her, 
with the poor gentleman’s head in her lap; 
but she was mighty grave and quiet now. 
Her face looked for all the world like ’twas 
cut out of a marblestone. There was never a 
tear in her eye, though the thing she was so 
steadfastly gazing at was enough to draw tears 
from real stone itself—if ever that saying did 
come true. The hemorrhage had stopped by this ; 
mayhap—as appeared, sure enough—because 
there wag no more blood in his body to run. 
"Twas over her frock and in a little pool ’mongst 
the grass beside her, but she'd wiped it from 
his lips and cheek with her kerchief. There 
was never a sign of breath in his nostrils; 


; the lady if he’d spoke word again or oped his 
} eyes after I’d left her that time; but the words 
> wouldn’t pass my lips, someway. There’s some 
things in life and death too holy for tongue to 
3 meddle with. I never asked her, and she never 
’ told it me. If he did, she kept it for her com- 
; fort; if he didn’t, ’twas the pitifulest part of all. 
} She would have it, in the first wildness of her 
3 grief, that she’d killed him—killed him with 
her hasty tongue. The doctor spoke differently. 
3 Twould have come soon or late, he said—and, 
> he thought, most likely, soon. Whether this 
was truth or a sort o’ merciful falsehood, I know 
not, to this day; but one thing is certain and 
; sure—'twas good news, not bad, that he last 
j heard in this world; and, seeing that look he 
; gave her at the first, when he saw her a-coming, 
3 I do truly believe that in her arms he died— 
’ where, of all places in this world, he'd dearest 
; love to be. 
3 Master Martin Hayward had small chance, 


his eyes were shut close and sunk, his face } that night, to speak a word to Amy; but I’d 
mortal pale, and there was a curious sweet } plenty of time myself for a talk with him, and 
smile upon it, such as I'd seen too oft in my } it was then he told me all that had happened 


life before, but never on the living. 

The doctor shook his head at sight of that; 
and the others, crowding in behind, fell back 
alittle. ’Twas doubtful if anybody could ha’ 
done much good, even at first—as he told us 
afterward; but we saw then we'd come too 
late—Mr. Gerald Arnshaw was past help: or 
comfort any more in this world. 

Alack-a-day! ‘tis soon told what was left 
to do then. The doctor tried everything he 
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} to him while gone away. 

; Twas a right long tale in the first telling, 
yet not much for another to go over again, 
being the same I’d partly guessed from hearing 
that talk betwixt the lady and Mr. Leonard 
Wroth. He'd missed his way at Battletown and 
gone off on the wrong track twice or thrice— 
and that no little way, neither. There’s many 
a one less obstinate would ha’ given it up, 

>IT reckon; but he was never that sort. He got 


knew of to bring back life, if there’d been 3 right at last, and he went on a hundred miles 
a spark of it left in the clay; but all his trying { and more, to Stafford County, and so to the very 
was no use—no use. The men went away and ; place and neighborhood where all the trouble 
fetched a litter, and then they bore the body ; happened and where the people were still 
on it out of that place, where ‘twas soon to be } a-talking about it. “T'was something of a mys- 
laid once more and forever low under the} tery, and little truly known about the ins-and- 
ground, down to the Inn, that he’d left so} outs of it. Miss Mary Arnshaw—Mr. Gerald 
shortly, a-walking with the living on the face } Arnshaw’s sister and only kin—was promised 
o the earth. Ay, ay! he’d followed one that }in marriage to Mr. Leonard Wroth; and her 
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dismal graveyard, by his sister—and the woma 


brother—as was said thereabout—was going to 
wed the belle and beauty of the county, being; he’d loved best and the man he’d hated worst 


no other than Miss Lucretia Dare. That much } stood face to face on one side and on t’other of 
was right certain. But Mr. Leonard Wroth was} the grave. I thought ’twas right strange and 
a gentleman that wouldn’t be content with one } curious to see them there thus, and I wondered 
string to his bow—he set his eye on the hand-;if those two graves would always, part them 
some witty lady, who treated him frank and? asunder. But I didn’t wonder for long. Mr. 
tree as she did all others; and Mr. Gerald Arn-? Leonard Wroth took his leave of the Ordinary 


s 
; 
shaw was madly jealous, besides vexed for a same even—begging, just afore he set off, 


a few words with Miss Lucretia Dare. What 
he said to her, goodness knows—I don’t. But, 


sister's sake. °*Twas some vain bragging speech 
of Mr. Wroth, fetched by a talebearer’s tongue, 
that did the main mischief betwixt ’em. *Twasn’t } when he came out to go away, I knew full well 
duel with seconds, fair and square, that they } that, if just they two lived alone and nobody 
fought, but a chance meeting in hot and bitter } else in all this world till Judgment Day, they'd 
blood, with not a soul to see; and very ugly it} never be aught but strangers one to another. 
looked for Mr. Arnshaw, for Mr. Leonard Wroth After that, the beautiful lady staid on a few 
was found senseless and nigh dead with a bad} days more. Such things as the dead had left 
. wound in his side—and he gone off, taking his} behind I fetched to her and left in her safe- 

sister with him, nobody could tell which way; keeping; and she and Amy cried over them 
mor where, not even the lady for whose sake } together—and a blessed thing it was, I reckon, 
*twas done. 3 that tears had come to her. They were ’most 

Master Hayward said he thought that, maybe, ; like sisters from the first, those two; for, 
had not the public favor been so on Mr. Arn- 
‘shaw’s side, folks might have found the tracking 


of him no such hard a matter. As ’twas, ; after awhile, Miss Lucretia Dare went her way 
they let well enough alone. He’d most likely $ back, under safe escort and company, that road 
gone to Alexandria town, they said, and taken } she had come. 

ship from there to some foreign country. And, } It seemed to me like a dream or a story out 
when Mr. Wroth came to himself again from 3 of a book, when all was ended and done. 

the fever and sickness of his wound, he seemed However, there was one difference in the 
not only of the same mind also, but not one; house ’twixt before and after its happening— 
word would he willingly say on the matter.{and that was the difference in custom and 
There are those that would have staid, beating; behavior of Amy and Master Martin. She 
about the bush, no end of time; but Master{ was never the girl to be whistled for—as 
Martin was not that kind—he kept dark what ; I told him once—nor was he the lad to beg 
he’d come for, to everybody else: but what does 


pardon any too humbly, so long as he could 
he do but go straight to Miss Lucretia Dare and } help it; but yet, for all that, I could see plain 


‘tell her all about it! He said she wept and} they were yearning to make it up. Twas no 
sobbed to hear of the little lady’s dying; but; good for me to put finger in the pie, I knew. 
‘she only smiled calmly to herself when he came ; Dear, dear! what fools, I used to think, a-wasting 
‘to that part about Amy—like not thinking it; young life this-a-way! And I longed to knock 
anywise possible for him to love any other than } their two stubborn heads together when I saw 
her ownself. And, when he saw that—he said—;’em looking "way off yonder, making believe 
it seemed to him that his jealousy all went away, ; they never saw each other, when ’twas plain 
so that he saw what a fool he'd been, and was they scarce saw anything or anybody else—and 
‘shamed but to think thereupon. fifty foolish cross-grained ways beside, enough to 
He was eager enough to return after that, make one mad. ‘Tis said all good things come 
when she prayed to come with him—she was} by waiting—and, on my word, I think, if that’s 
her own mistress and nobody’s leave to ask. truth, they are well earned and paid for. I'd 
So they set off together in a secret way—never } naught to do—after I’d once told her how 
knowing that Mr. Leonard Wroth was ahead of } changed his mind had come to be—I’d naught 
them or how he’d found the clue—till, traveling { to do but wait; when, all the time, they seemed 
-all day and half the night, they got to the Inn. 3 a-going wrong before my eyes—that, of all the 
And that was all. A sad‘tale, with a sad, world, I most wanted to go right. 
sad ending—and that’s truth. ; But all came straight again at last, and this 
We buried Mr. Gerald Arnshaw as befitted ; was the way of it: 
‘his quality, two days after that, in the old 


you 
see, they’d both loved him, though in different 
fashion. And ’twas like sisters parting, when, 














I was standing at the pantry-window, one 
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day, a-stirring some conserve of roses that Y d ; after that, when she didn’t come once or twice 
set to air on the sill, when what should I hear sto see us at the Inn; but, it seemed to me, 
but Amy’s voice—and a sweet one it was as ever } between-times, like sunshine was gone out of 
spoke from rosy lips—just out-of-doors hard by. i the place. However, ’twasn’t long I staid to 
I looked out then, and there she stood by the} feel the miss of her; for, next Whitsuntide, 
paling ’twixt lawn and garden, like a pretty { Mr. Julius Wycham died on a sudden, in a 
picture—so slim and tall in her white frock, } stroke of the falling-sickness, and everything 
with head bent down, the sunshine flickering } was changed at Wycham’s Ordinary. 


here and there, and summer green of grass and ’ ; 


The new master was mighty pressing for me 
leaves all about her. Master Martin was there to stay on and keep house for him like I’d done 


too, only on the other side—a-leaning both his } all along, and Mrs. Martin Hayward was press- 
arms on the paling and looking up into her} inger still for me to live with her. I'd half 


face. pa mind for the last plan; but blood’s thicker 
How they’d ever made out to get that nigh } than water, as the saying goes, and, when my 
together without one of ’em shying off, I don’t } own kinsfolk sent for me, I was fain to come 
know. However, she’d no eyes for him: she} and end my days among them. 
was trying to look, for all the world, like he} Mrs. Martin Hayward—ay! that’s the lady 
wasn’t anywhere within less ’n a mile. She'd} that writes to me and that sent me the silk 
a daisy-flower in her hand, and was plucking} gown and real lace stomacher last Christmas. 
the petals off, one by one, after the manner of } She’s as generous as she’s happy, bless her! 
idle maids a-trying their fortune. : And, when next spring o’ the year comes, I’ve: 
‘‘He loves me, he loves me not,”’ she was } promised her, God willing, to make her a visit 
a-saying; ‘“‘he loves me, he loves me not.’’}in her own house, where her brave sons and 
And off went the petals, one by one, till she handsome daughters are growing up fair around 
came to the very last. ‘He loves me—’ says} her. 
she; and there it stopped. So that was the; She tells me that the beautiful lady, Miss 
fortune. ; Lucretia Dare, has more than once been back 
I saw him raise his hand then and lay it}to Wycham’s Ordinary—as ’tis still called— 


mighty softly on her shoulder; she lifted her ; for a look at that grave on the hill-top hard by, - 
eyes on a sudden—like something too strong } where the one she loved best was buried. 
for her had drawn ’em ’gainst her will—and { beautiful yet, my Amy says, and fair to look 


She’s 


looked him in the face. Supon; but she’s never married—and, likely, 
“Oh, I do love you, Amy !’’ says he, out aloud, 3 she never will. There be widows in heart, 
too earnest to care for anybody’s overhearing. } maybe, in this world, that were never wed by 
“I do love you—better than anything else in ; law—and, I reckon, she’s one of ’em. As for 
this world! I was a beast and a fool to mistrust } Mr. Leonard Wroth—lI’ve never heard tell of 
you!’ says he; ‘but, fore God! I’m ready to; him from that last day I saw him to this; and, 
beg your pardon on my bended knees. Only} whether he killed himself with drink—as he 
kiss me and forgive me, and let’s be once again } seemed fairly bent on doing while he was at 
like we were before that time.”’ the Inn—or whether he’s living yet and 
She turned red as a rose then, and the tears } changed to his own betterment, God knoweth! 
came into her eyes. He put both arms around: not I. He was a hot temper and a haughty 
her and held her tight, and kissed her in the 3 will—but, I always thought, as I have said, 
mouth—more than once, I reckon—though how ; his bark must ha’ been a vast deal worse tha: 
many times, I never counted, not having the $ his bite. 
face to stand there spying any longer. He; Well, well! heaven help an old woman’: 
was neither faint-heart nor ninny, was a rambling tongue when she gets a-talking of 
Martin—and, I reckon, he made up for lost} times gone by! 
time; and, if ever I was glad of anything in } ’most out. 
this world, I was then. 


My tale’s done and the fire’s 
Never you mind about making it up 
again; ‘tis bed-time now, and safer anywise to 
Well-a-day ! They were married, safe and } have as little blaze as needful up the chimney 
sure, in Christmas-time of that year. The } such a wild night as this. Just hark how the 
Master held out a long while ’gainst it being ; wind’s a-howling through the tree-tops out 
before she was twentyone; but he gave in at; yonder! and here we three have been scarce 
last, and a grand wedding we had of it for the hearing it at all, so took up as we were with 
comeliest couple that ever stood up together in } what went on that time at WycHam’s OrpINARY.- 
Queen Mary County. There was never a week, ; [THE END. ] 











MADAME DE R 
BY MES. 


HE early days of the seven- 
teenth century found French 
society in a state of transi- 
tion. The long wars between 
the Huguenots and the Cath- 
olic League were over. The 
country was no longer a mere 

battlefield. For the first time in many genera- 
tions, a Frenchman could lay aside his sword 
long enough to discover that life could furnish 
other occupations than war and bloodshed. 

To minds thus open for the first time to the 
softening influences of peace, art, science, and } 
literature offered new and powerful attractions. ; 
The intellectual leaven, introduced long before 
by the Medicean queens and augmented by the 
Spanish tastes of Anne of Austria, began an 
active fermentation. 3 

French manners, however, were slow in feel- 
ing the refining and upward impetus inspired } 
by French thought. From constant association, 
the manners of the camp and field had become } 
- those of the court. The French language was 
crude and unformed. Duchesses and cardinals 
talked together in phrases that a stable-boy of 
to-day would hesitate to use. Rough manners 
and rude speech alike demanded the refining 
influence of cultivated women, and at no period 
of the world’s history did women respond more 
promptly to the call. : 

Conspicuous, even among that brilliant array, 
was Catherine de Vironne, Marquise de Ram- } 
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bouillet. 

Born in Italy, amid the glories of the Renais- 
sance, married at the age of twelve to the French 
ambassador at the court of Spain, her receptive 
mind quickly absorbed the culture of both nations. 
French, Italian, and Spanish were the same to 
her fluent tongue, and she was deeply versed in 
all that was best of literature and philosophy. { 

On her return to France, she could scarcely } 
conceal her disgust at the rough manners and } 
speech prevalent at the court. 3 

“I find nothing pleasant in being pushed } 
and pressed by such a crowd,”’ she wrote, to as 
confidential friend. The brusque good-nature } 
of Henry the Fourth and the awkward timidity } 
of his son were alike repugnant to her fastidi- } 
ous taste, though it is plainly hinted that her} 
charms found favor in the eyes of both. ; 
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IMOGEN B. 


AMBOUILLET. 


OAKLEY. 


At the age of twenty, in the very bloom of 
her youth and beauty, she withdrew from the 
court and announced that henceforth she could 
be seen only at her own home. The Hotel de 
Rambouillet, situated in a fashionable suburb of 
Paris, was built after her own designs and 
according to a style never before seen in France. 
The memoirs of the time abound in allusions to 
her drawing-room, the hangings of which were 
blue velvet, richly adorned with gold and sil- 
ver—an innovation the more striking, as the 
fashion of the day rigorously condemned the use 
of other than brown or tan shades in household 
decoration. 

It was the door of this famous drawing-room 
that Madame de Rambouillet threw wide open, 
offering welcome to genius in whatsoever rank of 
life it might find itself. Around her, speedily 
grew an influential clique devoted to the eleva- 
tion and refinement of the French language and 
the purification of French manners. 

“All who frequented the Hotel de Rambouil- 
let,” writes a cotemporary observer, ‘‘ became 
speedily remarked for the elegance and noble- 
ness of their manners, as well as for their pure 
language, free from vulgarity and provincial- 
isms.” 

‘*Madame de Rambouillet was admirable,” 
writes another critic. ‘It was she who cor- 
rected the bad manners then prevalent. She 
taught politeness to all who frequented her com- 
pany.” 

Princes, dukes, generals, poets, and wits of 
every station in life shared in her generous 
hospitality, and were received, one and all, with 
the same smile of sympathetic appreciation. 

Even the rigid etiquette of the French court was 
relaxed in her favor; for we find it recorded 
that ‘princesses of the blood visited her, 
though she was not a duchess.” 

We can conceive the extent of her influence 
when we read that she succeeded in inducing 
gentlemen to remove their hats in her drawing- 
room; for to remain covered always, save in the 
presence of the king, was one of the most cher- 
ished privileges of the nobility of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Cardinal Richelieu, though regarding Madame 
de Rambouillet herself with the highest esteem, 
felt some apprehension as her circle of friends 
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became more and more brilliant and powerful, {an account of a morning at the Hotel de Ram- 
and finally begged her to report to him whatever { bouillet. The guests had been summoned to hear 
was said, at her house, concerning himself or ; Corneille read his last tragedy. The sun, steal- 
his policy. A request from the all-powerful } ing through the windows of the blue drawing- 

minister was equivalent to a command; but the ; room, shone upon the jewels of the ladies and 
marquise evaded the request, and conciliated the } ; } lighted up the costly silks and laces of their 
cardinal by saying that her guests were too well } ; attendant cavaliers. While waiting for Corneille 
aware of her friendship for him, to criticize him } :—for Madame de Rambouillet had an excellent 
adversely in her presence. habit of inviting her company a full half-hour 

At the age of thirtyfive, she became the victim } before the lion of the occasion, in order that he 
of a singular disease, which affected her in such $ } might not be annoyed by late-comers—someone 
a way that she could not endure the slightest ; proposed a game of blind-man’s-buff. The hand- 
heat. The sun of summer and the artificial ; kerchief was placed over the eyes of Madame de 


warmth of winter had to be excluded from her 
apartment. Finding her infirmity increasing, 


she introduced into her house the Italian alcove, ; 


where, curtained off from the warmth of the 
room, she was forced to imitate royalty and 
receive her friends while reclining upon her bed. 


Sévigné, who quickly yielded it to Madame de 
Lafayette, the popular novelist ; and so the fun 
went on until the entrance of Corneille. History 
does not record whether or not the tragedy 
pleased, but it does not leave us in doubt over 
the fun-loving propensities of the learned and 


The space between the bed and the wall was ; elegant Précieuses. Practical jokes, indeed, 
called the ‘‘ ruelle,”? and there one friend after } were not uncommon among them. Voiture, the 
another would linger, chatting over a favorite : ; poet, and the prime favorite of the Hotel de 
poem, the newest play, or the last word adopted } ’ Rambouillet, stumbling, one day, upon a perform- 
by the Academy. ° ing bear, had it introduced into the boudoir of 


Fashion followed infirmity, and soon an alcove the marquise, to her surprise and consternation. 
and a ruelle became essential to the happiness } Her revenge was prompt and complete, for, tak- 
of every “grande dame” and would-be belle. ; ing a little poem that Voiture had recently 


Ladies attired in coquettish morning-costumes, } addressed to herself, she had it printed and 
reclining upon satin pillows trimmed with ; carefully inserted into a volume of verses by 
costly lace, gave audience to their friends, and ; a rival poet. This book she left open upon a 
the gossip of the ruelles was circulated through ‘ table in the drawing-room, and Voiture, looking 
the city, like the gossip of the clubs of to-day. over the books, as was his wont, discovered, 

The French Academy was then in its infancy, }.to his amazement and perplexity, his own poem 
having been founded by Richelieu in 1629. } already published, as he believed, by a despised 
Madame de Rambouillet was naturally a warm } rival. 
coadjutor in its efforts to purify the French Madame de Rambouillet had a precocious 
language. Many were the discussions held in; granddaughter, who aptly reflected the spirit 
her salon, over the orthography of a given word } of the house by drawing up her ‘chair beside 
or its admission into the dictionary. Her} the marquise, one day, and saying: ‘Grand- 
influence was always exerted in favor of simpler } mamma, now that I am five years old, let us talk 
and more phonetic spelling. } of state affairs.” 

The habitués of the Hotel de Rambouillet were } The same child confided to her grandmother 
spoken of as “Les Précieuses.’”’ The word ’ that she was going to write a comedy ; ‘ but,” 
originally meant “distinguished,” and was } she added, thoughtfully, ‘‘we must get Corneille 
descriptive of the superior elegance and dis- 3 to cast his eyes over it before it is played.” 
tinction that marked the chosen friends of the} In a dissolute age, Madame de Rambouillet 
marquise. Later, when the popularity of} preserved a spotless reputation. She loved her 
Madame de Rambouillet had given birth to} husband, who in return lavished upon her an 
many imitators, destitute alike of her learning ; almost idolatrous affection. Her daughter, Julie, 
and her simplicity, the word acquired its second : equaled her mother in beauty and charm of 
meaning of ‘“blue-stocking” or ‘affected.’ } manner. As an instance of the fairly prudish 
It was these later Précieuses who were so? purity of Rambouillet, the petted Voiture fell 
unmercifully satirized by Molitre in his ‘‘ Les} into almost final disgrace for having dared to 
Précieuses Ridicules”’ and “La Femme Savante,”’ } kiss the fair Julie’s lovely hand. The repug- 
Molitre having left on record his sincere admira- } nance of Mademoiselle Julie to matrimony was 
tion of Madame de Rambouillet and her salon. so deep-seated that, like another Rachel. she 

Cotemporary memoirs have preserved for us‘ was wooed for fourteen years before yielding 
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wen 


her hand to one of the handsomest and most } bouillet. 


nobly-born young men in the kingdom. 

The marriage of her favorite daughter, the 
death of her son, who fell in battle, and the 
excesses of the civil war of the Fronde, all com- 
bined to break the spirit of Madame de Ram- 


ere eee 


After 1648, her salon ceased to exist; 
but it had directed the thought of France for 
eighteen years. No portrait remains of her, 
but the memoirs of the time are an imperishable 
monument to her goodness and charm of manner, 


‘ as well as to her talent and beauty. 





THE DYING YEAR. 


BY MRS. MARY FELTON. 


I .gaN from my chamber-window 
And gaze on the world below— 
A world that lies cold and silent 
*Neath a shéet of drifted snow ; 
My trusty clock on the mantel! 
Will soon chime the midnight hour— 
The knell of the dying Old Year, 
The end of his reign and power. 


But I love the dying Old'Year, 
Though the new one looks so gay; 

He brought me sorrows—but, truly, 
Not more than the New Year may; 

So, while IT may greet the new one 
With a welcome kind and true, 

My heart lies half with Old Year— 
To me, as dear as the new. 





T lean again from my window, 
To see if only I 
Have love enough for the Old Year 
To care to see him die; 
But the wind sobs through the tree-tops, 
A dirge sincere and loud, 
While a crystal tear falls softly 
Upon the Old Year’s shroud 


The stars, like funerai-tapers 
In the neaven, shine cold and bright 
As they watch the (i Year dying 
On bis snowy couch to-night. 
But the Old Year dieth bravely— 
Like many a hope of mine . 
He died in an hour of darkness, 
And he died without a sign. 





WEEP, BABY, WEEP. 


BY MRS. 


Weep, baby, weep, 
For sorrow has come— 
Death, though unwelcome, 
Has entered your home. 


Weep, baby, weep, 
For ne’er will another 
Watch o’er you, love you, 
As did your dead mother. 


Cold are the warm lips 

That clung to your kisses— 
Still the fond heart 

That knew all your wishes. 





PIDSLEY. 


Baby, ah baby, 
You're longing in vain 

For the touch of that band 
Which lightened your pain, 


For never again 

Will your baby head rest 
Smilingly, lovingly 

On her soft breast. 


Then weep, baby, weep, 
For sorrow has come— 

Death, though unbidden, 
Has entered your home, 








BY GRANT P. ROBINSON. 


Wit ivy crowned and heartsome cheer, 
Old Santa Claus has come, 

And little socks are hanging up 
In every Christian home. 


The children go to bed, but sleep 
Is not a dreamless sleep ; 

They wake, and noiselessly they go 
Only to have a peep 


And see if Santa Claus has come. 
They press the little sock— 

*Tis empty! And one says: ‘‘I dess 
It isn’t telve o’clock.” 


Oh ! how the Christmas-tide revives 
In every human breast 
The thoughts of home and childhood’s hours, 
' ‘When we were truly blest ! 


One day each year, we win again 
Those happy hours, while giving 
Fresh Christmas cheer to childish hearts, 
Sharing their joy of living. 





Vou. XCVI.—28. 








FOR THE WORLD TO JUDGE. 


BY CLARENCE M. 


RUTH is ever 
stranger than 
fiction. I know 
of no better 
way in which 
to tell this 
story than to 
write down, 


BOUTELLE. 


thrown off his coat, and he sat at his table, 
writing rapidly. 

We were on too good terms to make my 
entrance in any degree an intrusion—on too 
good terms to make it necessary for him to 
leave his work in order to give me any atten- 
tion. I sat and lazily turned over the pages 
of some books and periodicals which lay upon 


unabridged} his table; he continued his writing, having 
and unaltered, ; given me barely a word and a nod. 


and without 
note or com- 
ment of my 
own, the con- 
tents of the 
remarkable 
document that 
was found in 
the desk of 
Francis Foster after he was dead. 


Ba 

I, Francis Foster, of the State and city of 
New York, being seventy years of age on this 
twentieth day of June, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and eightyfour, 
have lived out the three-score years and ten 
allotted to man. Therefore, though I am in 
sound health, both of mind and body, I am 
eenscious that I shall not much longer have 
a place among the living. I have, accordingly, 
resolved to write some portions of the secret 
history of my life, leaving them for the world 
to judge, when I am no longer alive. 


So 

Qua day in June, 1844, a few days after 
I was thirty years of age, I entered the office 
ef my friend, Doctor Johnson, who was the 
most popular and successful of all the physicians 
ia the city of Clearburg. 

(As this document is to deal with my own 
faults, and with their results, good or evil, 
I desire to state that I have hidden the identity 
@f my friend and that of the city in which he 
labored, under fictitious names. All other names 
than these will be correctly given.) 

The afternoon was warm and the hour was 
late; my friend, for a wonder, was not besieged 


| 
| 





It was late when he finished his work— 
so late that I could not well see to read, 
and had been idly thinking for some time of 
one or two striking topics which had caught 
my fancy and fixed my attention in what I had 
already read. 

“There!” he said, looking up and pointing 
to a huge heap of letters which lay near him; 
‘there! My correspondence is no longer in 
arrears. Unless I have some sudden call from 
some unexpected source, my evening is my own. 
Come and take supper with me, and let us spend 
the evening together.” 

“Agreed,” said I. ‘The fact is, I’ve happened 
on one or two statements, this afternoon, that 
I want to question you about.’ 

** Indeed?’ he asked, with the sweet smile 
which became his fine intellectual face so well. 
‘‘T shall be very glad indeed to answer them 
for you if I can. But,” seating himself, ‘you 
know, the doctor must always be consulted in 
his office. What are your questions?” 

“Well,” said I, “I must confess that I am 
more interested in the question of supper, just 
now, than in anything else. But the point is 
this: Is the influence of the mind superior to 
the strength or the weakness of the body? Can 
a well person imagine himself sick, until sick- 
ness really comes? Can a moody and despond- 
ent person, naturally feeble and frail, let his 
mind push him into his grave? Is it possible, 
on the other hand, that a sick man may will 
himself well so earnestly, believe in recovery 
so faithfully, that recovery will come?’ 

«* Well, you see, the conditions—” 

“‘Wait; let me state the conditions myself,’ 
said I. ‘Let the man in each case desire life— 
desire it earnestly—long for it, and crave it as 
the greatest of boons. Let him follow every 


with patients, but he was very busy. He had ¢ direction regarding diet and exercise and medi- 
(582) 
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cine. Am I not right in saying, though contrary } each one has told him the truth regarding his 
to what I have found printed here this afternoon, { condition, and in each case he has refused to 


that the sick man will die as soon despite his 
belief, and the well one live as long despite his, 
as though their beliefs were reversed ?”’ 

‘No, you are not right. Let me—’ 

«Wait a little longer, while I explain further. 
Suppose a man has some well-developed disease 
—consumption, heart-disease, or some other 
equally dangerous ailment. 


I understand that } 


believe it; he has kept up, when another man 
would have taken to his bed; he has lived, when 
another man would have died. ‘Tell me the exact 
truth,’ he said to me, to-day; ‘I shall not try 
again. I shall let your decision—for hope or for 
despair, for life or for death—be final.’ ”’ 

“And what did you tell him?” 

‘*T took time to consider how to tell him the 


cheerfulness and resolution may stand in the truth. I decided that it was best to make it brief 
list of medicines, and that medicines may delay 3 and plain. Listen. I have written this: 


the end—they can do no more. Would cheerful- ; 


ness and will-power cure ?”’ 
‘That is a hard question to answer. 


But it 


‘CLEARBURG, June 28, 1844. 
My Frrienp: 


I regret having to say that there is no doubt 


is undoubtedly true that men have lived long} whatever regarding your physical condition. 
and died of old-age, while diseases gave them } You have asked me to tell you the exact and 


pain and inconvenience only whose known 
presence in the system would have surely killed.” 
“And on the other hand?” 
“And, on the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that actual, definite, incurable diseases 


unqualified truth ; in doing so, you have set mea 
hard task to do, but I shall not shrink from my 


duty. You are in a most dangerous condition; 
3 one lung is almost entirely gone, and the other is 


seriously involved; besides this, you have heart- 


have been induced by fear of them and by long ; disease in an aggravated and treacherous form. 


pondering upon their characteristics.” 
**I don’t believe it.’ 
«*Which statement do you disbelieve?” 
+ Both.” 


You are liable to die at any moment. 

You have asked me to say, should I find you 
the victim of serious disease, how long you can 
live. I make my statement with reluctance. 1 


“But, Foster, while you are undoubtedly 3 shall regard it as a miracle if you live until 


a remarkably good civil-engineer, you must } autumn. 


confess that you know very little of medicine.”’ 

“TI have a good deal of common sense.”’ 

«But the weight of authority—” 

‘Hang authority! The science I believe in 
relies on proof—on proof and experiment. 
are young, as well as I; you are prejudiced; 
you are an enthusiast; you have caught at the 
mystery of this mental theory. There is as good 
authority—yes, and as much of it, or more—on 
the other side of the question. Unless you can 
prove—”’ 

‘“‘Pshaw! man, don’t be foolish and obstinate. 
One can hardly prove the fact that one person 
may be bittett by a harmless healthy dog, and let 
fear bring on hydrophobia, while another may 
live to a good old age after having pluckily con- 
quered a half-dozen dangerous illnesses ; one can 
hardly prove it, in the sense in which you prove 
a problem in mechanics. But the truth—” 

‘‘Truth answers experiment, doesn’t it?’ 

“Yes; and, if it weren’t wrong, I could furnish 
you with a most convincing pair of experiments. 
Two persons came to me, to-day, for examination. 
One is well. One is dangerously ill. 
one is convinced of the presence of dangerous 
disease ; it will take my best efforts to overturn 
that unfortunate and dangerous conviction. The 
sick one has gone from physician to physician ; 


You 


The well: 





Your friend, 
E. Jonnson.’ ”” 

The doctor finished. He returned the letter to 
the envelope from which he had taken it, and laid 
the envelope on the table, address-side down. 

“And you say that man could live, if you could 
lie to him and tell him he is in no danger?” 

The doctor smiled. 

‘1 say he could live longer. The diseases 
manifest themselves in such ways as make medi- 
cine, diet, careful exercise, quiet, early and reg- 
ular hours, etc., necessary. With all those help- 
ing agencies, he might live—in ignorance—for 
years. As it is—” 

‘‘And you’ ll send him the letter?” 

“Certainly. I promised to tell him the truth.” 

*« Well, read the other,”’ said I. 

He began and read the letter which was to carry 
hope to his other new patient: 

‘‘ CLEARBURG, June 28, 1844. 
Dear FRIEND: 

It is a pleasure to write this letter. It is a 
pleasure to feel that I can write fully and frankly, 
and without any mental reservations of any kind. 
You have the symptoms of disease, in some 
degree, but they are only the result of your long- 
continued and ill-advised brooding over futuri- 
ties which, although possible, have never been 
probable. 
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Your lungs are sound. Your heart is healthy. $ 
You may live a half-century yet, for any reason 
I can see to the contrary. Breathe fresh air; 
bathe in the sea; eat plain food; keep sensible 
hours; take care of that delicate machine, your 
body, and you are likely to have many happy 
years in which to laugh at those doctors who 
have expressed themselves unfavorably regard- 
ing you. Your friend, 

E. Jonnson.”’ 

He slipped this back into its envelope, just as 
he had done with the other. 

‘‘And you could have so written as to frighten 
this one to death ?”’ 

‘Not exactly; death would be delayed. Such 
a letter as the other would be likely to induce 
fatal disease.” 

‘¢I don’t believe it.’ 

« But it’s true,’’ he said, as he went into an 
adjoining room for his hat. 

What fiend possessed me? 

What devil tempted me? 

I do not know; I cannot guess. 

But 1 muttered: “I'll laugh at you in o 
month,’’ as he closed the door behind him. 

And then— 

With hirrying hands—with hands that trem- 
bled—with breathless haste, my eyes fixed on 
the door through which he would return in a 
few moments—without a glance at the address 
on either envelope—I changed the letters ! 


3 


| 


| 
III. 
I went home to supper with my friend. I had} 
never seen him so cheerful and pleasant; he had 
never seemed so ready with jest and story; and 
I—I had never been so dull and uncompanion- 
able. Since he had sealed and mailed those two } 
letters, I could not make my peace with myself. ; 
He tried to renew the argument. I would § 
neither talk nor listen. Philosophy had for- 3 
saken me; reason had lost its dignity aaa 
power; experiment and proof seemed weak and 
trivial. I had half convinced myself, in the 
very act of crime which I had committed—half 
convinced myself. I felt sure that the time 
would be brief enough, before the falsely 
encouraged man would die from the diseases 
which had taken possession of the very centers 
of life; so far as that was concerned, I was 


4 
unconvinced, and felt that I should Sheng | 


4 
§ 


: 


very much like a murderer, I think, as I thought 
of the one who must face the false message I had 
wickedly awarded. 

And yet— 

I would not confess. 
friend the truth. 

Why? 

I do not know. 

He would have forgiven me freely. He would 
have laughed at the thoughtless earnestness with 
which I had rushed to a test of my theory. He 
would have written or telegraphed to undo the 
wrong I had done, but he would have shielded 
me in it all; he would have called it a mistake, 
instead of a crime. I should have lost nothing 
of friendship and trust—nothing whatever—and 
I knew it. His smile would always have been 
as warm; his hand-clasp would have been as 
kind; his words would always have been as true 
and as tender. 

Fool that I was—madman—wretch—why did 
I not tell the truth? 

There came a ring at his door-bell. I have 
sometimes tried to dare think that, but for that 
interruption, I might have given my soul the 
peace which a confession would have been. But 
the interruption came. I said nothing of my 
crime. I cannot go back to that night, to undo 
what that night left of wrong and sin. And— 

I am not so sure, as I wish I were, that I 
would have revealed the truth, had not my 
friend been suddenly called away to attend a 
patient. 

Doctor Johnson's man harnessed the horse. 
The doctor's wife and myself went out to see 
him start on his evening drive. 

I shall always remember the tenderness 
which seemed to fall upon the lips of his wife, 
in the kiss he gave her; never shall I forget the 
friendly pressure of his hand upon mine—his 
very presence seemed so full of strength and 
power and goodness. 

The sweet night-air stirred about us; the 
lovely stars of the June sky smiled down upon 
us; he drove away for his short trip—a half- 
dozen miles along a smooth straight road—his 
short trip, which would never end for his loving 
wife or for me! 

I went home, under the starlight, peace almost 
reigning in my heart again, saying that, on the 
morrow, I would do right. I laid me down to 


I would not tell my 





over my friend. But, for the other one—the one ; sleep, and my slumber was not troubled; I 
to whom hope and life and a future in this {dreamed that the morrow had come, and that 
grand world had been promised by the letter my } I had the will to do my duty—the will and the 
friend had written—the one to whom I had sent } power! 

as sharp and cruel a sentence of death as inge-; The power? God be merciful! 
nuity could well devise—I had no hope. I felt { guessed what the morrow was to be! 


I never 
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I was awakened by a light knock at my door.; home. He had visited his patient and was on 
I was dreaming the sweetest dream of ae {hae way back. He had dragged himself out 
dream in which the sick was well and strong} from the wreck; he had crawled—slowly and 
again, and the well no worse. laboriously it must have been, for the shock 

I opened my eyes slowly and lazily. The}had stopped his watch a few minutes before 
hand fell upon the panels of my door again, } two o’clock—for some twenty rods or so toward 








louder and more imperatively this time. : wife and child and home. After that, he had 
“Mrs. Johnson wants you,” said an anxious } tried to send the message he had not had the 
voice. . power to bring. 
‘Doctor Johnson ?’’ I asked, sleepily. ‘Dear ones,”’ his little letter began, rudely 


‘‘No—Mrs. Johnson. There has been a terri- scrawled on the back of an envelope, “I am 
ble accident—a runaway, or something of the; dying. It is just sunrise. I am going with the 
sort—and the doctor has been brought home; darkness. God bless you all! Tell dear old 
dead.”’ Foster I want him to help settle—”’ 

Dead? I was wide-awake in a moment. That was all. To “dear old Foster,” his 
I sprang from my bed. I admitted the man} death was more terrible than to any other, 
who had been sent for me. I dressed in{and most because I dared not tell why the 
nervous haste. 3 blow which had fallen upon me was so great. 

Dead! And what could I think? Not how ; But the half-finished message gave me a place 
good and true a friend he had been; not how } very near his own sorrowing ones, and gave me 
much I had loved him; not how terrible his loss an opportunity to prosecute my search. 





would become to me, when I had slowly grown There was little business to settle. Doctor 
used to his absence from every place where I; Johnson had left quite an estate, but his affairs 
had been wont to see him; not how much the $ were in most excellent shape. There was, how- 
sweet-faced and gentle-voiced woman who had ; ever, nothing which we could find—I say “we,” 
called him husband would grieve over him. for Mrs. Johnson knew the details of her hus- 
No, none of these things. band’s business nearly as well as he had known 
I could only think of how wise he had been; } them himself, and she searched quite as eagerly 
of how much he knew; of how likely he was; as I for any evidence relating to the work of 
to be right in every theory he accepted and} the last day of his life—absolutely nothing, 
advocated. I could only think of how firm his 3} which gave the slightest clue to those who had 
belief had been, last night; of the secret of 3 been the recipients of the changed letters. 
what I had done, which my agonized lips We found the record, clear and definite and 
could never tell him now; of the secret of { exact, of the sums of money the doctor had 
the addresses of those letters, hidden forever ; spent on that twentyeighth day of June; there 
behind those cold white lips; of the strong life, ; was no evidence that any item was missing. 
somewhere, which would go out slowly because ; We found the record of certain sums received 
of the deed I had done; of the murderer I of other amounts charged on that day; 


mn 


should be—if the dead had been right in his 3 but careful examination into every one of these 
belief—before autumn! Before autumn! Can 3 cases only left me in more pain than before, for 
you guess how I gave up everything else, for ; not one of those whose names appeared in con- 
a time—business, friends, pleasure—and devoted { nection with that last day of his work in the 
my life to a mad search for the man whose life ; service of humanity had received or expected 





I had doubtless placed in peril? any letter from him. 
Mrs. Johnson thought she knew about how 
Iv. ; much money her husband had had in his 
My search began the morning of the discovery ; pocket at noon on that day; he had drawn 
of Johnson’s death. ;none from the bank, nor had he made any 


He had not been killed instantly. There were ; deposit there. Adding what he had recorded 
reasons for thinking that some other team, either } as received’to what his wife had supposed he 
recklessly driven or running away, had dashed } had, and then deducting what he had recorded 
into his carriage and done the mischief; though, ; as having spent, the remainder seemed to indi- 
if that were true, it was strange that those thus} cate that he had been paid quite a sum of 
concerned in his death were never traced. It which he had made no record. But Mrs. 
was not certain that the entire wreck had not} Johnson was not certain how much he had 
been the work of his own horse. ‘had, and I found that, the more I questioned 

The accident had happened three miles from her, the less certain she seemed to become. 
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The doctor had had a wide acquaintance: ; the conditions given in the doctor’s letter, might 


“My friend’ and “Dear friend’? were his 
two favorite forms for beginning letters, as 
I found in the course of a very few days of 
anxious search among those who had known 
him. The name of the person addressed seldom 
appeared in the letter itself; it was a strange— 
and, to me, a seemingly fatal — peculiarity. 
Mrs. Johnson knew nearly all ot those who 
had been the doctor’s “friends” in any except 
a merely professional sense. While keeping my 
horrible secret, I still made it evident that the 
aid she could give was of the utmost importance 
to me; not among those who had been her 
friends as well as his, could the receivers of the 
letters be found. 

We looked vainly for any record of the 
peculiar cases of which he had told me. My 
call and my questions, which had led to events 
that had made some reference to them among 
the papers which he had possessed at his death 
so greatly to be desired, had, most likely, been 
the reasons why no record of them had been 
made. 

I searched his waste-basket for scraps; 
I found nothing. I examined his blotters; but 
my debate had given time for his ink to dry— 
the blotters had not been used. 

The doctor had had many patients from a con- 
siderable distance, for his fame had been quite 
great. I took despairing advantage of that fact, 
and advertised. I could not tell the truth about 
the letters in a public way, for it would have 
drawn down upon me the suspicions which I was 
not willing to face. Beside that, I hoped that 
the favorable letter might have made the sick 
man better; I only desired to be certain that 
the other should not needlessly kill. You see, 
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have been away in the forests or in some secluded 
spot by the sea. 





vs 

By August, I was almost sick. I had worked 
myself up into a frenzy of agonized impatience. 
I kept up, and appeared to ordinary observers 
to be fairly well, and to attend regularly to my 
business—or to some business, for I had made 
search and study the one work of my life. But 
the truth was, I could neither eat nor sleep; I had 
not eaten what could be called a meal for as much 
as four days; I had not slept an average of an 
hour a night for more than a week, and for two 
days I had not even undressed or lain down, but 
had walked the streets all night long. 

I went to see a physician; I felt that it was 
somehow a duty, though I think that my mental 
state was such that I should have been relieved 
and glad had he said that my life was in danger, 
and that I should have made no effort to spare 
myself one moment’s work or worry if he had 
said that the penalty of a longer continuance in 
what I had been doing and thinking would be 
death. 

To my surprise, the physician said nothing 
regarding the possibility of death. But he 
roused my will-power strangely; and, when he 
ordered me to go to the seashore, to cease 
thinking of whatever had been giving me trouble, 
to rest absolutely, to make pleasant friendships, 
to row and fish and bathe, I tremblingly promised 
to obey him, and eagerly hastened to make my 


; preparations to go. 


Why? 
I will tell you. 
“You are in no very immediate danger,” the 


I had quite gone over to the dead man’s way } physician had said to me, gravely, “‘but you are 
of thinking: death and doubt and despair are } well started on a road which has only one end- 


among the most powerful of arguments to which 
the startled human sotl can listen. 


This was my advertisement, which was given ; then. 


a very wide publicity : 


‘«« PERSONAL.—Two persons applied for medical 
advice, to Doctor Edwin Johnson, of Clearburg, 
on the afternoon of June 28th, 1844, being the 
day before his death by accident. 
UTMOST IMPORTANCE that those persons should 


communicate at once with the late physician’s } 


friend, Francis Foster, Clearburg.” 


saw it. 





It is of the 


ees 


At any rate, they never answered it. 
One on whom sentence of death had been passed } 
might have had no heart for reading; a man to 
whom hope had been suddenly extended, under 


5 
$to the seashore. 


ing.” 

I had been listless before; I had been listless 
It seemed to me that death would be so 
just a fate to come to one who had done as I had, 
that I felt no repining. I had looked up, with 


$ much of resignation and little of interest in my 


eyes, to ask quietly : 

«And what end is that ?”’ 

And, instead of death—death, the deserved— 
death, which is, for us all, sooner or later, inev- 


, itable, he spoke a word which had in it all the 
, concentration of horror which I can imagine as 

I suppose those for whom it was intended never ; falling into this human life of ours. 

«‘Insanity !’’ he said. 

And so, I got ready. And so, I hurried down 

And so, I let the work. wait 

which should have kept me busy. And so, I 
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made pleasant acquaintances, as I had been com- { us; the boat reeled from the blow. Had Kitty 


manded to do. 
And among them was Kitty Tranion. 


I cannot tell who made us acquainted with one 
another. 
to me than any other woman at the seashore 
was—no more than any other woman in my 
past had been. 

But later—later I found myself saying how 
wicked it would be for a man, on whose soul the 
shadow of the possible moral guilt of murder 
darkly lay, and from whose brain the threatened 
downfall of intellect had not fully passed, to 
learn to love so sweet a creature as Kitty 
Tranion was, and to teach her to love him. 
And, having decided how wicked it would be, 
I was inconsistent enough to forget how much 
of conscious wickedness I had done, and to 


3 Was very pale, almost fainting. 
For a time, Kitty Tranion was no more } 








—— — — eee 





kept her seat, all would have been well; I should 


: have regained, in a moment or two, the control 
I have forgotten, now, when I first met her; } of the boat. 


But she sprang to her feet. She 
She lost her 
balance. I sprang to catch her. The wind 
caught the sail fairly again. We both went 
overboard, and the boat, relieved of its load, shot 
away like a racer. 

I caught Kitty, and held her face above the 
water. She had not fainted—or, if she had, the 
first tonch of water had given her her senses 
again. Her face was very pale, but there was 
no fear in it. For one moment, I thought she 
was very brave; the next instant, I had decided 
that she found death welcome, instead of ter- 
rible. For myself, I had suddenly discovered 
how much I loved Kitty Tranion. I knew, as 
by a revelation, that I held beneath my arm 


think that I had settled the matter for good and ; all that made life worth living; I knew that I 


all. 

I loved to talk with Kitty Tranion, and watch 
the smiles flit across her pale and pensive face; 
I loved to walk with her along the beach, when 
the stars were beginning to show in the twilight 
sky; I loved to row with her in the sheltered 
inlet, which the winds and the waves seemed to 
have forgotten, and where the bigh-reaching 
crags cast a cool dark shadow in the summer 
days. 
her when she was unconscious of my presence 
or my gaze, and when her deep sad eyes were 
watching the watery horizon or looking dreamily 
beyond it. 

Did you ever watch a pure white cloud, in the 
summer's blue, fade—and fade—and fade into 


sky? In those days, I never saw Kitty Tranion 
sitting alone, watching the sea or sky, without 
thinking of such a cloud; I never saw the eva- 
nescent purity of. the cloud in the sky without 
thinking of Kitty Tranion. 

I liked Kitty Tranion; I liked her very 
much ; 
Others would ‘have said that I loved her; but 


Had it not settled it for all time? 
We went out for a sail, one day. The wind 


blew in this way now, some other way a few 





But, most of all, I loved to sit and watch } Kitty there 


had far rather die with her than live without 
her. 

It was useless to attempt to reach the boat, 
for it was moving away from us faster than 
I should have found it possible to swim, even 
when unincumbered. The only hope was in 
reaching the shore—or, rather, there was no 
hope at all! iI doubted whether I could have 
reached it alone; I knew I could never take 
It had not been ten seconds from 
the time we fell into the water, and there was 
only one hope left. 

“Can you swim?” I whispered. 

She shook her head. 

Save the slight chance of help from the shore, 


3 there was no hope left. 
the clear and sunshine-lighted void of the azure 3 


But I took up the hopeless task. I made every 
movement count; I economized my powers in 
every way. 

I was failing—-as surely as the clouds were 





I valued her friendship very much. } sciousness left. 
’ the clouds! 

I—had I not decided that it would be wrong for } 
me tolove? Had that not decided the'matter? 3 swimmer. 


; 
} 
took Kitty. 
; 


fading out of the sky. The water swept over 
my head very often now, and I could see that 
the quiet face, so near my own, had little con- 
She was going—fading—like 
Just then, the help came. Not a boat, but a 
How brave he must have been, to 
dare come out, when a brave man might have 
shrunk from the sole task of swimming in! He 
He said no word to me, nor I to 


minutes later; an unpleasant gusty day, with; him. Back he went toward the shore, swimming 
white clouds blowing about the sky—or fading— ; faster with her than I could now follow alone. 


fading—fading. 


; And yet, when I found my strength going, my 


I remember how Kitty looked. 1 can remem-} powers waning, my mind wandering, and my 
ber how sadly pensive she was, sitting silently } resolution failing me, I fought ageinst my fate. 


watching me as I managed the boat. 


I could have died with her. I could have rested 


Then, suddenly, an unexpected wind struck ; happily under the green waves, my arm about 
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her, until the day when the sea shall give up its ; tain, horribly definite. And, besides, you little 
dead; but I could not bear to die, leaving her } know how I have failed, how 1 have suffered ; 
to give her love and her life to some other. 3 compared with what I was in June, you would 
So I fought. So I struggled. And at last, } hardly know me now.” 
when the waves were having their own way with Failed? Suffered? And I the cause! And 
me, when I was forgetting who I was, and why } I so heart-full of love for her! How could I bear 
I desired to keep my life, the man who had } her words? 
carried Kitty Tranion safely back to life returned “There was a mistake—on my sacred word ot 
for me. ; honor, there was a mistake,’’ I asserted; ‘1 
And he saved me, though it was an hour or ; know all about it. Let me tell you.” 
two before I regained consciousness and knew ; Her face grew very pale. Something like hope, 
that I was still in the world. something entirely different from anything I had 
| 
: 








“It was a deed for an athlete,’’ said I to ; everseen there, came up into her eyes. But with 
Kitty Tranion, as I sat by her side that even- ; it was a dread, a shrinking, a pitiful sense of 
ing. responsibility. She had grown so used to the 

She smiled gravely. idea of death that life seemed strange and hard 

‘I think Mr. Brend is an athlete,’’ she said, ; and unreal. It was almost a cruelty to recall 
‘despite the pallor of his face and the thinness } her from the path in which she had walked for 
of his form. He is never done with exercising ; so long that it seemed as natural as it did inevi- 
—swimming, walking, rowing, riding. Ah me! table. She recoiled, instinctively and unreason- 
If I were only strong! If 1 could only hope for ; ingly, from life—just as those to whom life is a 
life—for a future. But Icannot. Do you know } joy and the future a hope recoil instinctively and 
I shall never see the snow again—never look on } unreasoningly from death. Would she have died 
the frosts? I shall not know the joys of Christ- ; if I had not found her? I think there can be no 
mas-time. I shall not welcome the glad New question of that. What disease would have taken 
Year.” 3 her away is a question ; indeed, it may have been 

A sudden fierce hope sprang up in my breast. a question whether she would have had any dis- 
My friend had spoken of a sick man, but the § ease at all. I do not know whether she would 
well one had never been so spoken of that I could : have gone out, like a taper in a gusty night, before 
tell whether it might not be a woman to whom } the snowscameaguin. But she would have died; 
that cruel sentence of death had gone. Suppose she would have died soon; she would have died 
it should be Kitty Tranion? Suppose I should $ inevitably. And I—I should have been her 
find myself in season to save her? Suppose I 3 murderer ! 
found my heaven and my right to it together? { «Let me tell you all about it,”’ I repeated. 

‘‘T can hardly think you are an invalid,” I said, ‘«« Tell me,’’ she whispered, in white-faced awe. 
trying hard but vainly to control my voice and And i told her! 
speak steadily ; ‘‘ why do you say what you do?” What? 

“It seems strange, even to me,’’ she said, Enough to save her; enough to send her to a 
dreamily, ‘‘and I cannot realize iteven now. At { medical man for an opinion—an opinion which 
first I could not bear the thought, but Iam recon- : set her feet once more upon the ladder which led 
ciled and resigned now. One of my lungs is gone } upward to health and happiness and long life. 
—would you guess it? My treacherous heart But remember I loved her; remember that I 
may fail me at any moment—should you think } had said to my heart that I would win her. So 
it?” I called the change of the letters a mistake, 

“Think it? No!’’ Icried. ‘For God’s sake, } instead of a crime; I laid the fault at the.door of 
how do you know?” Doctor Johnson, instead of taking it home to 

‘“‘T have the opinion of a great doctor,” she } myself; I let his death be the excuse for the slow 
said; ‘the written opinion. He is dead now. } martyrdom she had suffered. 

He wrote me the truth the day before his death.” 3 I told her the truth—and lies. 
‘*His—his name? Where did he live?” I I was frank—and false. 


Aan 
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gasped. 7 I dealt kindly with her—and cruelly. 
‘* His name was Johnson, Doctor Edwin John- Did I do well or ill? That, with many other 
son, and he lived in Clearburg,’’ she answered. ~ questions, I leave for the world to judge! 
I sprang to my feet. She did not know then, nor did she ever know, 
“There was a mistake—’’ I began. } that Doctor Johnson made no mistake, that I had 
She shook her head. been guilty of a cowardly crime, nor that the 


‘‘There was no mistake. He was terribly cer- { truth need not have waited for accident to give 
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her her life through it—had I been honest and{ ‘Itseems aliasing he veil dreamily. 
brave the evening before Doctor Johnson died. 3 “Only a little more than a year ago, I looked 
The next day, I left her. Business demanded } for the quick coming of death; and now—now 
my attention. I was no longer in danger of } Iam strong. Exercise and fresh air and quiet: 
insanity. I had found and saved the only one} do you know—can you guess—is it possible to 
to whom,my act had brought danger. The sick ; tell you—what a man they have made of me?” 
man might live or die, I said, and I need not; A cruel hope flashed through my brain. 
blame myself for the false hopes I might have; O fate, fate! how strange are thy ways! 





built up in his soul. I was happy—happy ; ; ‘« You—you feared death?” I gasped. ‘‘ How 
I loved; and my own passion was too new and } } —why did you, in—in—” 
strange to demand an answering passion before { I could say no more; I was speechless— 
I could be happy. } breathless. 

I left her. I had her permission to write to “T never told another in ail the world,’ 


her; I had her promise that she would write to} he said. ‘‘ But you are my friend—lI will tell 
me. I said no word of love. I kissed her hand. ; you: I went, in doubt and almost in despair, 
I wonder if I might have kissed her lips. to a great physician; he gave me hope—no, he 
gave me certainty.” 
Vi. + I looked in the tace of the man, paler than 

A YEAR, to a busy man, is not a long time. health should be—or was it. the moonlight? 
A year went by before I saw Kitty Tranion again.; I looked at his chest; it was thin and small. 

3 

3 

3 

; 

3 

3 





We had corresponded regularly. Her letters I could only guess at his heart’s action by 
had been very kind; mine had not been more } watching his temples throb; but I guessed that 
than that. I had been almost ready to tell my } there was a fault somewhere.. 
love for her, more than once; but I had always And yet— 
delayed—always waited. Doctor Johnson had surely said that his patient 

And now the year was done. For a little } could not live beyond the autumn which had 
time, her letters had grown shorter and less; died with last year’s flowers and been buried 
regular. I felt that something was wrong—} under last winter’s snows. And this man, 
—something—somewhere. And I went down} muscular and full of endurance, seemed worthy 
to the seashore again—down to the place where } many years of the future. 

I had first met her—to find out what was wrong. I felt my own face grow pale; I felt the blood 

I knew in a quarter of an hour. I found} rush up to flush it again. 1 caught my breath 
them together. I knew in a moment that they } with a shuddering sob. 
were lovers—Kitty Tranion and David Brend. } ‘‘His—his name?” I asked, eagerly. 

And he, strong and active, had saved her od “Edwin Johnson. He lived in Clearburg. 
from the sea—saved her life and mine! He died by accident that very night.’ 

I did not go to them while they were together What should I have done? What do you 
—I could not: how could 1? I did not see her} say, you who read this? I had searched for 
that night—I saw him. him, to tell him the truth, until my brain had 

It was on the great piazza of the hotel. There ; almost fallen in ruin, though I had given up 
was a flood of moonlight on sea and shore; the} my search for him when I had found and 
music was filling the air with melody; men and ; saved the other. What should I have done?” 
women were passing us at every moment. But} What did I do? 
she was not with him when I met him. God help me and forgive me! I told him 

I silently thanked God for that. 3 Se truth. I told him half truth and half lies, 

He put out his hand; I took it in my own. } as I had told Kitty Tranion. I shielded myself 


How I hated him! behind another, and that other my dead friend. 
“T am the happiest man alive,” he said, And then— 
“and I know you will rejoice, too. You have I can seem to see David Brend now as I saw 


been so kind and good a friend to Kitty. She } him then—looking at me in an awful way 

has told me of your cheerful letters; she has} that I would give worlds to be able to forget. 

never failed to tell me what you have written. ; One instant thus! then he pressed both hands 

She is to be my wife. Congratulate me,” over his breast, swayed for a moment, and fell 
“TI congratulate you,’ I said. And I could } heavily. 

have killed him for his cruel blundering; There were dozens with us in a few moments; 

blindness. } but the earliest were too late. The doctors 


§ 


How I hated him! 3 called it heart-disease. I wonder whether God 
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will be as merciful, in the Judgment Day, as} I wonder whether she loved me as well as 
the doctors were? I wonder if He will say it} she might have loved him? 
was murder? My story is done. I have told it all. 
I am an old man, and, some day, I have to 
Vil. go down to the grave and to the realities 
Kirry died a year ago. She had not been; beyond it. It will not be very long mow. 
Kitty Tranion for more than thirty years. The I need write no theories, no philosophy, 
stone over her head calls her ‘“ Kitty, beloved 3 no conclusions. I need not make my confession 
wife of Francis Foster.’ And it speaks the ; more painful by adding to it the burden of 
truth: she was my beloved wife — beloved ‘a useless remorse. 
always. } Can my story help anyone? Is there any- 
I never gave her an unkind look or word— ; thing in my life to shun? Is there excuse or 
she never gave me one. palliation for me? I leave it For tHe Worip 
But— to Jupar! 


ALONE. 


BY LILLA PRICE. 


Atone! What desolation and despair They battle feebly with their puny might, 
Are concentrated in one simple word ! And pray, and weep 
The bitterness and sting of death are there, For one faint ray of consolation’s light, 
The silent dropping of the secret tear, While others sleep. 
Unseen, unheard ; \ 
The broken home, the breaking heart, appear ; Alone! In solitude eo darkly drear, 
Ta one enall word, Although surrounded by the busy throng, 
The world seems empty, and despair is near ; 
And thickly-gath’ ring shadows oft appear, 
Alone! Throngh silent watches of the night, And life seems long— 
Sad stricken hearts their lonely vigils keep ; A broken note that once was sweet and clear~— 
Sleepless and crushed beneath affliction’s blight, A tuneless song. 





MRS. BRADFORD’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


BY CLARA MERWIN. 


Ir was Christmas night, and every house in { the halt, and the blind, but for people who were 
Oakdale held festival. $ not likely to beremembered by anyone else—and, 

In some homes, the “ ld folks” gathered their doubtless, Miss Polly will be. However, you may 
children about them, in some, newly-married g risk her. She will find it a dull party, though.” 
couples received their friends; elsewhere, there g So the invitations were written and sent, and 
were juvenile parties. \ Jessie Jackson sent word that she would be so 

Mrs. Bradford had no little children, neither ; 3 glad to come, for she had never been alone on 
were there any old people in the family. She } Christmas evening before, and, if ever the ghost 
was a plump rosy w‘dow, and her household { should come up the cellar-stairs, she felt sure it 
consisted of two sons, twentythree and twenty-} would be then. And old Mrs. Merryfield sent 
ene years of age. The mother might easily have} her compliments, and said she was charmed 
passed for the sister of these young men, and} And old Mr. Vellum was “highly honored.” 
there was not a happier home than theirs in Oak- } And the young operator, Mr. James, felt it con- 
dale. On this night, it was perhaps the bright-} sistent with his dignity to state that he would 
est in the place. Evergreen adorned the walls; ‘‘postpone all other engagements for so charming 
flowers bloomed in the windows; all the furni- a one’’—which it was wonderfully easy for him 
ture shone as if it were new; and, in the dining-}to do, to tell the truth, And the old music- 
room, fine damask, silver, and china set forth a } teacher and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Offenheimer, 
table laden with every good thing procurable in } composed a note in the English language which 
Oakdale or possible of manufacture in Mrs. Brad- ; it was quite impossible to interpret save as an 
ford’s kitchen, in expectation of coming guests } acceptance. And, last of all, Miss Polly Peace 

“We have no relations, but we must have a} sent ‘Thanks; I was wondering what I should 
Christmas party,’ Mrs. Bradford had said. $ do with myself on Christmas night.”’ 

And then mother and sons had put their heads} So they were all coming—indeed, they had all 
together to make out a list of people who prob- come; and the German played everything they 
ably had no invitations for thenight. There was } * had ever beard for them; and the old lady had 
little Jessie Jackson, who lived with the doctor } brought her knitting, and was talking with Mrs. 
and his wife as useful friend. The family were Merryfield, who had traveled in Europe with her 
going to spend the holidays with relatives, and} husband and was delighted to meet someone 
Jessie was keeping house alone. , with whom she could chat intelligently of all she 

“Let's ask her,” said Mrs. Bradford; ‘she } had seen there. 
won’t say anything and she’ll blush a great deal,} Young Mr. James had coaxed little Jessie Jack- 
but it will be better for her than moping at home. ; son to talk ; and Mr. Vellum had found some rare 
And there is old Mrs. Merryfield, who keeps > books, in which he had buried himself; and Miss 
house with her cat in that two-roomed cottage, ; Polly Peace was the object of the adoring atten- 
which looks like a baby-house. We'll have her; } tion of both young men; while Mrs. Bradford , 
she’s a perfect gentlewoman, and good company : flitted about, doing her best to make all her guests 
too, And the old librarian—no one ever asks} comfortable. Supper was a success; Mr. Offen- 
him ariywhere; so kind as he is, hunting up } heimer played, and there was dancing. Even the 
books for people. We'll ask him, and the young : librarian joined in the quadrille, although he 
telegraph operator you like so much, and the { invariably made a mistake in every figure, and 
German music-teacher and his wife. That’s one, ; old Mrs. Merryfield did the steps as she had been 
two, three, four, five, six , one more, and our little ‘ taught in dancing-school in her youth. 
table will be quite full. Who shall it be?” ’ Mr. James proved to Jessie Jackson that noth- 

“Polly Peace!” cried both boys, in one voice. { ing was so easy as the polka. And Polly Peace 
“Little Polly Peace, mother.”’ ; declared that she never before heard music that 

‘You want one pretty girl, don’t you?” said ? «made one dance whether one would or not. 
Mrs. Bradford, with a iaugh. ‘+I wonder I did; Polly was a young English girl who had come to 
not think of Polly Peace before. But, you see, I $ America with her father, who had now returned 
was getting up a feast, not exactly for the lame, 3to bring back the rest of his vig ry: had 
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left his daughter to board with some people in} was soon married to Mr. James. Old Mr. 
the village until his return. She was well-} Vellum had called on Mrs. Merryfield, and, 
connected, pretty, accomplished, and something { though neither would see fiftyfive again, they 
of a coquette. had concluded to.end their lives together. 

To Mrs. Bradford’s fancy, the evening passed } The old Germans found a little circle of admir- 
delightfully; and, when the last guest had} ing friends, to all of whom they were intro- 
departed, she returned to the parlor with a} duced, on that Christmas Day with which we 
pleased smile, to find one of her boys—Roy— } open our sfory. Only poor Mrs. Bradford and 
sitting sulkily by the fire. Erwin had seen Polly } her son regretted it. And, when three years 
Peace home, and Roy was justly indignant over : had rolled by, Erwin, who was young and a 
the fact, she could plainly see; but what it was, } man and found it easier to regain cheerfulness 
he would not tell her. Vexed at the manner in than his mother, married a sister of Polly Peace 
which he answered her, Mrs. Bradford left the {—a pretty girl, who came to his home to make 
room, to put away her silver, and was busily } it brighter—while Polly kept house for her 
occupied in the dining-room, when she heard | father. Polly declared she would never marry, 
angry voices in the parlor, and, hurrying thither, ore seemed to be in earnest. 
found the brothers engaged in their first quarrel. It pr an a. since Roy had left be home ; 
They had never had the slightest disagreement ; Mrs. Bradford's hair was quite gray ; Erwin was 
before. a man of thirtyone, and his wife quite a matronly 

«© You knew I intended to go home with her!”’ } person, with three children about her; Polly 
cried Roy. $ was twentyeight, and declared herself an old 

“ What if I did ?”’ said Erwin. maid. As each Christmas Day came, she remem- 

“You had no right to sneak into my place in} bered that night when she had been so light- 
such a cowardly manner,’’ said Roy. hearted. She knew that she had done all the 

‘«‘ Your place ?”’ said Erwin. ‘ How did it come } mischief—though, heaven knows, not intention- 
to be your place? I tell you, Polly was very well; ally. Yes, ten years were gone, and still his 
pleased that it should be as it was.” mather and the girl he had loved remembered 

“You lie!’’ cried Roy. Roy as fondly as ever. 

‘Boys! boys!” exclaimed Mrs. Bradford, “It’s a shame!’’ said little Mrs. Erwin Brad- 
‘this is dreadfal!’? But, even as she spoke, ford, on the twentysecond of December of that 
Erwin had lifted his hand and struck Roy a} year. ‘It's a shame and a pity, Erwin, that 
blow across the face. we should never keep up Christmas in the good 

Roy did not return it. He turned deadly { old-fashioned way! Here are the children 
pale, looked at his brother for one moment, } growing large enough to understand, and they'll 
then said slowly: ‘ ’ remember us as heathen, I’m afraid! Why not 

“This parts us forever, Erwin.” And, seizing ; have a little Christmas party for once?” 
his hat and coat, he walked out of the house. ‘“‘You know what sad memories we connect 

He did not return. It was the strangest, } with Christmas, Susie,’’ said Erwin. 
most horrible thing to Mrs. Bradford, and to ‘“Yes, my dear,’’ answered his wife; ‘and, 
Erwin after his passion had cooled down. They } were it any other day, I’d say nothing. But 
did all they could to discover what he had done} it’s not only ourselves we think of in our 
and whither he had betaken himself; but they | Christmas-keeping. It’s a day one should keep. 
never received any news. I’m sure your mother will agree with me.”’ 

After awhile, Mrs. Bradford decided that her; So Susie had her way. Mrs. Bradford was 
son was dead; that he had committed suicide ; too sensible not to yield; and, for the first time 
during his anger, and because of what Erwin } since the disappearance of Roy Bradford, there 
had said about the feelings of Polly Peace. } was a Christmas alec in the Bradford 
In her anguish, she told the girl all, and} mansion. Susie had not meant it so; but sbe 
learned that Roy had visited her much more } had had no particular account of the guests of 
frequently than Erwin, and that he had good ; that evening. And there mo were: Mr. and 
reason to think she liked him. After this,; Mrs. Vellum; Mr. James, his wife and two 
the two women were fast friends. But Mrs. ; children; the good Germans; and, necessarily, 
Bradford’s home was a sad one now; the little 3 Polly Peace, Mr. Peace, the father of the family, 
party which had its origin in pleasant feeling }a younger daughter and son, and one or two 
had brought her great trouble, to two or three ; other neighbors. ; si 
others much happiness. 3 The table was set in the dining-room, and the 

Jessie Jackson had won a lover by it, and guests were about to be summoned to tea. 
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Meanwhile, the old music-teacher played on 
the piano—first a gay tune for the children, 
then a dance; then he wandered away into the 
sentimental music he loved best, and the notes 
of that beautiful song ‘The Long, Long Weary 
Day’’ fell upon the ears of his listeners. 

Polly Peace knew the words well. As she 
mentally followed them, tears rose to her eyes. 
She could bear no more; she stole softly out 
of the room, and, opening the front door, stood 
on the porch in the moonlight. Everything was 
as bright as day. But for the lattice-work that 
crossed the end of the porch, she must have 
seen a man who stood there. A moment before, 
he had been upon the porch, looking through 
the window-blinds into the parlor. Now he had 
stolen around toward the dining-room, possibly 
with an eye to the spoons. Certainly, it was 
suspicious. He was a desperate-looking fellow, 
too—-with a long black beard, a foreign-looking 
cloak, and a large hat slouched over his eyes. 
Whatever he was, Polly did not guess at his 
proximity. She walked toward the latticed end 
of the porch, leaned her head against it, and 
brushed back the tears. In a moment more, 
a hand rested on her shoulder and someone 
said: 

‘“My dear, what is the matter?” 
Susie, who had come in search of her. 
I suppose I need not ask,’”’ she added. ‘I find 
my Christmas party has been a failure. There 
is dear mother, shedding tears in her room 
upstairs, and you in such a state. Did you 
really care so much as to cry about him for 
ten long years?” 

‘« Susie,” said Polly, ‘‘I shall cry about him 
all my life. I did love him dearly; and the 
thing Mr. Offenheimer is playing seems as 
though it were written for me. I did trifle 
with my love; and now he is dead and gone, 
and I am weeping. Don’t think me foolish. 
You have your love; you are married to Erwin. 
You can’t tell how terrible it is to think, think, 
year after year, of one whom you will never 
see again. I have been punished for the wrong 
I did that night. I shall never be happy again.” 

“Mamma!” cried a voice at the door. 
“Where are you? Isn’t supper ready?” 

“Go in, Susie,’ said Polly; ‘‘I will come in 
ina minute. I don’t want the children now.” 

“T declare, I’m quite upset,’ said Susie. 
“I wish this were over and everyone at home.” 
And she went into the house, closing the door 
after her. 

“No—never, never again,’ sighed Polly, 
“Roy darling, why did 1 use you so?’ She 
uttered the words aloud, and then started 


It was 
“ But 





? violently as a tall figure crossed the path 
sand stepped upon the porch. It was no one 
; whom she knew, and she retreated toward 
the door; but, before she could lay her hand 
upon it, the man had placed himself so that 
she could not reach it without pushing him 
aside. 

“This is Miss Polly Peace?’ he said. 

She answered: ‘ Yes.” 

“T have a message for you from someone who 
has been abroad a long while,”’ he said. 

Then he took off his hat, and the moonlight 
fell over his face, and in a moment it was all 
over: the thing she had thought impossible had 
happened—the one overwhelming joy that could 
come into her life had come then. Roy Brad- 
ford had returned. He stood before her, alive 
and well; and it was so strange and sudden, 
that, instead of crying out or dying of joy, 
she took it as calmly as we take strange things 
in dreams. She held out her hand to him and 
let him kiss her on her forehead. 

‘| know my mother is alive,’ he said. 
‘I saw her through the window, an hour ago. 
I have been watching you all this while. Will 
you go and tell her that her runaway boy has 
come home?” 

She said nothing, but let him kiss her again, 
and left him. When she returned, both mother 
and brother were with her. 

Oh, what a Christmas supper was that! 
How little Mrs. James laughed with joy until 
i cried! how the old Vellums declared they 
‘always said so—always! how many welcomes- 
}home the German played on the piano! and 

how Mrs. Offenheimer kissed Roy on both 

cheeks! The children were joyous over their 
new uncle, and the mother thanked heaven 
as never before. 

It was midnight when the guests returned 
home, and, when Polly departed, Roy offered 
her his arm. They walked slowly, and let the 
rest leave them behind in the still village street. 

“Polly,” he said, ‘do you know that I only 
meant to peep in at the windows of my old 
home and go away again? I never meant to 
come in.” 

«“‘That was cruel to your mother,” said she. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I know how wrong it was 
now; but I was thinking of myself. They told 
me, down in the village, that Erwin had 

3 married a Miss Peace. I thought, of course, 
8 it was you, and I hated him, and felt that 
no one would care to see me; but I wanted 
a glimpse of my mother’s face and yours, 
so I came to get it. Then, thank God! I heard 
what you said to your sister.” 
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BY MARGARET KENNEDY. 


only a few feet on either side of the gate. Mul- 
berry, fig, and willow trees overhang the swift- 
flpwing waters, while caladiums and gorgeous 


} cannas—scarlet, red, and orange—spring up the 





O city in the 
United States 
is so quaint and picturesque as San 
Antonio, Texas. It is said to have been 

settled by French and Spanish traders as early 
as 1690. Certain it is that missions still remain 
which were erected in 1718—fourteen years 
before the birth of Washington. 

Traversed by the beautiful San Antonio River, 
the San Pedro and Alazan Creeks, and the old 
acequias, the streets are crooked, as a rule—a 
straight one beingan exception. Were it not for 
the famous ‘“‘Alamo,”’ San Antonio might well be 
called the “City of Bridges,’”’ as there are one 
hundred and fifty, besides the short ones over 
the acequias. While a lover of flowers, finding 
many of our choicest plants growing wild in the 
greatest profusion, observing the strange cacti, 
standing under tropical-looking bananas, shaded 
from the November sun by luxuriant madeira } 
vines, or picking roses and violets in the open } 
air during the holidays, would want to christen 
it the ‘City of Flowers’’! 

Walking down charming Flores Street, thoughts 
of Venice arise, for the street winds around to 
follow the acequia or ditch, dug by the Indians ; 
long ago under the superintendence of the Fran- } 
ciscan Fathers. Along one side, each dwelling } 
has a little bridge, often highly ornamented, 
thrown — the ditch, while the fence extends 





; bananas and oranges, on their heads. 


length of the banks. Mistletoe seems to abound 
along this street, great branches of it growing in 
the heckberry and pecan trees. 

On every street, queer Mexican customs can be 
seen. In warm weather, the clothing of the 
lower class of men consists of a coarse white 
shirt, gray jeans pants, with a red belt or scarf 
about the waist, and a drab sugar-loaf hat, as 
heavy with silver or gold braid as their means 
will allow. In cool weather, no coat is worn, but 
instead a blanket is draped picturesquely about 
the body. Even in winter, the feet of these men 
are often uncovered except by sandals of their 
own manufacture. 

On every street-corner; there is a small table 
covered with fruit or home-made candies and 
candied pumpkin. At all seasons, the Mexican 


“i! } who stands by, ever anxious to sell, has a cow-tail 


brush, which he uses vigorously if one stops to 
buy. When tired of one spot, the owner simply 
moves on, carrying the table on his head! Some 
of them have great wooden bowls, filled with 
When one 
wishes to purchase, the bowl is deftly lowered 
and placed on a camp-table carried along for the 
purpose. 

The black shawls drawn over their heads pro- 
claim the nationality of the Mexican women as 
far as the eye can see them. They are all quite 
small, and glide along in a listless melancholy 
way—very different from the short quick step 
of the men. Their voices are soft and musical, 
but none of them could be called beautiful. 
Occasionally one is seen sitting in a doorway or 
on the pavement, eating her frugal meal or 
trying to sell fruit from the basket beside her. 

Black-robed nuns, followed by orphans in 
their ugly uniform, cowboys with trousers tucked 
in boots and jingling spurs, Chinese and Japanese, 
invalids from the North, tourists from all over 
the world, and United States soldiers, all add 
variety to the street-scenes. 

In many of the shop-windows are Mexican 
images which are really worthy of study, so char- 
acteristic are they. There are miniature chili- 
stands, chili and tiny tamales with their shuck 
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coverings displayed on ones men beating { At shai: this square presents a brilliant as 
obstreperous donkeys; queer old fishermen with } well as novel scene. As it grows dark, the 
their nets; barefooted girls, bound for market } ; market-wagons disappear, and in their stead are 
with their fresh vegetables—some walking, others } } brightly-lighted chili-stands—where, until day- 
riding burros; cowboys in all their glory of big } light, chili-con-carne, enchilades, tamales, and 
hats, fine boots, and costly saddles ; men killing } other Mexican dishes consisting largely of pepper 
wild beasts among the mesquite and cacti: no; can be obtained. Behind each table is a stove 
picture of Mexican life seems forgotten, and each } or a fire on the ground, where the cooking is 


is marvelously perfect in every detail. ’ done by the swarthy attendants. People of all 


The great market-place of the ¢ity is the Mili- ; 
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classes and nationalities can be seen stripping 


SAN FERNANDO CATHEDRAL. 


tary Plaza. There everything can be found, 
from pepper—literally by the peck—to stove- 
wood and hay. Many of the venders, who are 
chiefly Mexican, spread blankets on the ground, 
and on them put their fruits and vegetables, 
while their carts and lean ponies stand behind. 


The small boys of the city seem to delight in } 
coming here and indulging in a primitive kind ; From ‘ Government Tower, 


the husks from tamales, or eating chili red with 
pepper, and drinking strong coffee. 

Two and one-half miles northeast of the Main 
Plaza is ‘‘Government Hill,’’ the finest army 
post in the United States. There are barracks 
for fine companies of troops, while about fifty 
commissioned officers are usually stationed there. 
” which is ninety 


of candy—long purplish stalks of sugar-cane, as } feet high, an extended view is obtained of the 


* thick as a man’s wrist. 


city and the lovely valley of the San Antonio 
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THE ALAMO, 


River. The large parade-ground, with its wide 
concrete walks and macadamized drive-way 
shaded by umbrella-trees, is a favorite resort 
with citizens and visitors to witness the military 
parades and listen to the out-door concerts of the 
Inilitary band. While going out to this post, 
queer Mexican huts or jacals can be seen. 
resemble a child’s play-house very much, being 
made of old boards, pieces of tin and iron, 
blankets, skins—anything and everything that 
can be patched together. There are usually no 
windows and but a single door—often hung with 
a patchwork quilt. Sometimes there is a stick 
chimney; again, the only fire is made out-of- 
doors, where a kettle is hung up gipsy-fashion. 
Yet the inhabitants seem perfectly contented. 

The United States Arsenal, established during 
the Mexican War in the southern part of the city, 
is another place of beauty and interest. 

San Pedro Park is famous for its immense 
live-oak and pecan trees. The clear waters of 
its springs bubble up from the earth, forming 
quite a lake, finally flowing off as the San Pedro 
Creek. A collection of cacti and other strange 
plants from Mexico is of interest to tourists. 


They } 


3 Extending from the Main to the Military Plaza 
is San Fernando Cathedral; though the back 
part was erected in 1782, it appears as substan- 
tial as the modern structure in front. It was 
from the tower of this old building Santa Anna 
$ displayed his blood-red flag during the siege of the 
Alamo. A massive wall about four feet in height 
surrounds it. Within, costly paintings and 
beautiful altars testify to the devotion of the 
Roman Catholics. It is really a wonderful sight 
to see, on a special occasion, three thousand 
people gathered within its walls, the Mexican 
women and children sitting as usual on the floor 
of the aisles, while the services are conducted in 
} the part which has been standing for more than 
one hundred and fifty years; and the. great organ 
for a time lifts one above both the joys and the 
cares of this little earth. : 

But the object of most general interest in San 
Antonio is the ‘Alamo; fitly called «The Ther- 
mopyle of Modern Times.’’. Like the other 
missions, it was originally used both as a church 
and for protection against hostile Indians. Here, 
in 1886, Travis, Bowie, and Davy Crockett, with 

‘one hundred and sixtynine men, were besieged 
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by Santa Anna with four thousand Mexicans.;} No one should leave the ‘Alamo City’ without 
Every one died at his post with the exception of | visiting Concepcion and San José Missions—the 
seven, who were butchered while imploring former two miles, the latter four miles, down the 
mercy. The famous Lieutenant Bowie was killed | San Antonio River. Concepcion was begun in 
in the little room at the left of the entrance, { 1731, and for twentyone years Franciscan Fathers 
while brave Crockett fell near the door, sur- {and Indians toiled on ‘‘one of the noblest 
rounded by those whom he had cut down. Not 
content with their wholesale butchery, the Mexi- 
cans burned the bodies of the Americans. 

The ravages made by that siege have been 


churches ever erected in America.”’ Built’ on a 
far more magnificent scale than the Alamo, one 
can easily imagine, as its gray walls rise above 
the mesquite and pecan trees, that it is a Spanish 
remedied as far as possible, and the building } scene set down in the New World. Its architect- 
seems to be able to stand at least another hun-} ure is indeed Christianized Moorish. Though 
dred years. It is one hundred and twelve feet ‘but faint traces remain of the bright pattern 
long, seventytwo feet wide, and more than twenty ; which once adorned tlie ‘whole stuccoed front, 
feet in height, while the walls of solid masonry ; and the carvings about the portal and the 
are four feet thick. The carvings on the fagade ; cloisters show the rude touch of time, the main 
are still beautiful, though the statues which once } building is as substantial as it is beautiful; On 
filled the niches have long since disappeared. the most oppressive summer day it is cool, almost 

Strangely enough, opposite the Alamo is a too cool, within. On the walls of a small room 
magnificent opera house—one speaking of the } under thé tower on the right can still be seen 
heroism of the past, the other of the luxury of } the knotted cord of the Franciscans, a serpent, 
the present. and the seven sorrows which pierced the heart 
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PORTAL OF SAN JOSf MISSION. 


of the Virgin, though the hand of the painter { in the Alamo, the gallery for the choir is next to 
crumbled into dust a century ago. 


The main part of the church has recently been 
whitewashed or plastered, until it isas white as 


{ the entrance. Words cannot describe the beauty 

of a lofty dome which rises over the main hall 
} of the church ;--although severely plain, such is 
snow, and, after a lapse of many years, services | its grace and majesty that one stands enchanted 


are again held in it. As was the case formerly {and can scarcely leave it! Thinking of the 
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patience and devotion of those poor friars and } the friars made by cutting nicks in the trunks 
Indians, emotions rise ‘too deep for words.” ? of cedars, one can pass through a door on the 
The San José Mission is declared to have been } side of the tower and walk out on a flat roof 
the finest of all these edifices, but it is now in ° just back of the portal. The arrangement of 
a very dilapidated condition. One of the most ; these ladders is very singular: one leans against 
famous Parisian architects, visiting this mission, the wall in the ordinary way, and, just where it 
pronounced it the finest piece of architecture in} ends, another begins, and runs across in an 
the United States. It was commenced in 1718, } opposite direction to the opening. A slender 
the King of Spain sending over a genius named } pole, polished from much handling, and placed 
Huizar to gsuperintend its construction. He } by the side of each ladder, is the only assistance 
spent several years in carving the various orna- in ascending. Lovely grasses, and even a small 
mentations of the building. The elaborately- ; tree, are growing on the roof, while to the north- 
carved front doorway is thirtyfive feet high, } ward San Antonio gleams in the sun. 
having originally six statues of life size. The third mission, or San Juan Capistran, is 
Nothing can exceed the loveliness of fruit and } three miles farther down the river. San Fran- 
flower and arabesque —nothing more seraphic } cisco de la Espada, or the fourth mission, is 
can be imagined than the many angel faces, and } one and a half miles below San Juan. Bothare 
the Virgin Mary just above the door. small simple chapels, founded in 1716, and are 
There are graves in front and within a few } now almost in ruins. 
feet of the building. The beautifully-carved Especially to one who has read ‘‘ Ramona” 
front doors of cedar have disappeared, but the } are these ancient missions interesting. 
chapel is entered through heavy portals covered Once seen, the lovely ‘‘Alamo City’’ can never 
with quaint rich carvings. By climbing on a} be forgotten. Its beautiful river-views in the 
bench and then up several steps in the thick very heart of the city; its winding streets, with 
wall, one can look between the iron bars (which their quasi-tropical vegetation ; its quaint adobe 
probably were brought from Spain) of a window ; houses; the queer customs of its native. popula- 
out over the mesquite-covered plain. Quaint} tion, and its ancient buildings, of historic 
spiral stairs lead to the floor of a tower: by} interest, remain among the loveliest pictures 
laboriously climbing up primitive ladders, which 3 in memory’s gallery. 
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WHERE THE SPARKLING WAVES OF THE CASPIAN SHINE. 





BY BELLE BREMER. 





Wuere the sparkling waves of the Caspian shine The sob of the sea in rosy-wreathed shell 

Like a giant beaker of foam-beaded wine, Is his dirge, and the wave-beat his funeral-knell : 
His beautiful eyes all dimmed by the brine, 
Where, lulled by the lap of the emerald wave, 
He sleeps: far down where the coral-tree grows, He peacefully steeps—hearing never the rave 
While over his pillow the sea-flower blows Of the wind as it frets through coral-hung cave. 


Ande weteteetel chip of tho Montiien ge And his rest is sweet on the gold-glinted sand, 


The bonnie brown curls that so oft, I’ve caressed pemaabap tere weaned me > os cng 
Lie tangled in sea-weed ; the lips Ihave pressed ida el 


Are white as the foam that drifts over his breast. He sleeps and he dreams—if the dead ever dream, 


If we are ourselves when we cross o’er the stream, 


No burning of incense, no masses are said ; And souls are still lighted by memory’s beam— 


No funeral-lamp save the sea-star to shed 











A luminous glow at his feet and his head ; And I know his visions are ever of me, 
Far down in his bed where the wave washes free 
No chanting of dirges, no tolling of bell— O’er the gold-sanded floor of the Caspian Sea. 





A BUNCH OF WILD-FLOWEBRBS. 





BY GEORGE FREDERICK PARK. 





I PLUCKED some wild-flowers, love, to-day ; 3 And so I bring them unto you, 
I found them in a nook, These flowers He scattereth : 
Blooming their short sweet life away Their light will be your eyes, their dew 


Beside a running brook. The incense of your breath. 
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BY J. H. CONNELLY. 





ACK is the prevailing { ‘There does be some sun here in the summer, 
tint in the vicinity of ; though I don’t often see much of it except o’ 
the anthracite mines g Sundays, and then it’s powerful hot.” 

of Pennsylvania. The} With the heavy deliberate tread of the old 
rugged mountains, ; miner, he walked into the house. His mind 
denuded of their} was slow of action, and the idea had not really 
forest mantle for the penetrated it, that his son seriously proposed 
timbering of the sub- } abandoning the field of iabor in which his father 
terranean passages and } toiled, and the industry in which generations of 
chambers far below, are bleak and black. The } Bedells, in England and this country, had worn 
enormous piles of culm, rivaling in their magni-} out their lives. But, at the supper-table, the 
tude the mountains of Nature’s building, are} subject was renewed by Robert’s repeating: 





ww 


black. The sluggish streams that meander} «Father, I mean what I said. I’m going 
through the narrow gorges, poisoned and colored } away.” 
by the drainage of the mines, are of an inky And again the man asked, but this time with 


black. The roads, filled with pulverized coal-dust, } visiblé curiosity: ‘‘ Where ?”’ 

and the miners’ cabins, made grimy by the sooty ‘Well, I think I'll go to sea.” 

atmosphere, are all black. And the people who ‘Ah! That comes of your story-reading. 
live and toil amid those surroundings, though 3 Have you made up your mind as to whether 
not negroes, are black, or at best, when they are; you'll be a pirate chief, or go for the island 
‘‘washed up’? on Sundays, spotted, for every { where the princess, with sacks of diamonds, is 
abrasion of the skin made by an anthracite asad waiting to marry you? Or maybe you'll do 
or edge leaves an indelible blue mark. both ?” 

Nowhere, in all the anthracite region, was the The color rose in the lad’s cheeks, for he felt 
universal blackness more depressing and repel- 3 the sting of his father's sarcastic tone and words, 
lant than in the neighborhood of the Black ; but controlled himself to reply quietly: 

Eagle Mine. Robert Bedell, an intelligent lad “T have no such foolish notions. I know 
of sixteen, had vaguely felt its saddening effect ; very well that what I get I must work hard for, 
ever since he could remember anything, but it } and that I mean todo. And I’m sure I can find 
was not until a particularly bleak and bad $ something better than the mine.” 

November afternoon that it presented itself to «« What ails the mine? The mine’s been good 
his mind as a thing wholly unendurable and 3 enough for your father, and was good enough 
possible to escape from. He and his father had 3 for his father and his forbears ever since there 
come up from the mine late in the day, and were $ were any Bedells. You're a stout lad, and soon 
“washing up”’ at the back door of their humble } can earn man’s wages. What fault have you 
cabin, as a preliminary tosupper. As he looked $; with the mine? Isn’t it warm in winter and 
at the almost black canopy of lowering cloud { cool in summer? It’s a good enough place. 
that seemed to rest on the steep black mountains § And, when you have steady work and decent 
hemming in the gorge in which he stood, the} pay, and there's no accident, you make good 
place seemed to him an enormous grave, and, } wages.’’ 

turning suddenly, he exclaimed: ‘«« But,”’ broke in his wife, ‘‘you have never 

‘Father, I can’t stand this any longer. I’m } either steady work or decent pay, and accidents, 
going away.” > that crush your life out or make a charred 

‘Where ?”” queried the senior Bedell, stolidly. } cinder of you, are liable to happen at any 

“1 don’t know, and I don’t care. Anywhere } minute.” 
that there’s sunshine and something to look at; ‘Why, Janet! 
that isn’t black.” 


ww 
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D’ye want our lad to go 


§ away from us ?”’ 


The man contemplatively rubbed his stubbly 3 The woman's lip trembled, the tears stood in 
chin with his horny hand, as if trying to think ; her eyes, and she could not reply at once; but, 
where such a place might be, and slowly replied: 5 soon controlling her emotion, she responded : 
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“The Lord knows it's a sore heart mine will } be an able seaman, and then, when an opportu- 


be, when | see his dear face no more at the fire- ; 
side; but its best for him that he shall go. ¢ 
Would you have him grow as old in the mine as ; 
his father is, and be no more forehanded, with } 
all his years of fighting with death for bread, ; 
than we are this day? Oh! it’s a cruel life, ; 
James—a cruel life, not only for those who live 5 
it, but for those who love them. I don’t want 3 
my boy to be a miner.” ; 

‘«‘ There's as much danger on the sea as in the 
mine. We're all in God’s hand, anyway.” 

With his mother for an ally, it was not long 
before Robert carried his point, and, with the 
reluctantly given consent of his father, turned § 
his back on the mine. It was little of a start in } 
the world that his parents could give him, and 
little, indeed, that he would accept. 

“You need all you have,” he said, “and all 
I require is to get to New York, with enough 
in my pocket for one day’s bread and a lodging 
I will find something to do.” 

And he did, on the very day of his arrival in 3 
the great metropolis, signing the articles as a $ 
“green hand’’ aboard the hermaphrodite brig : 
‘“‘Araminta ’’—Captain Campbell, master, Messrs. 
Furness & Grinnell, owners—trading to the 
West Indies and South American ports. 

The ensuing three years of Robert’s life may 
be passed over very briefly, though they were 
by no means uneventful or devoid of influences 
that went far toward forming his character and 
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In the crew of the 
Araminta was an old sailor, known as Bill $ 
Hazel, who had at one time been a mate, and } 
who possessed a very good practical knowledge } 
of the art of navigation. The common sailor's ° 
vice of inebriation had degraded Bill from the : 
quarter-deck to the forezastle, and he had had, 
for years, no ambition beyond ranking as an 
able seaman afloat and an able drinker ashore. ; 
But he was, at bottom, a good-hearted though 
rather rough old fellow, and, happily taking a } 
liking to our hero, set to work, with the books ; 
and instruments that he still carried in his sea- 
chest as evidences of his former dignity, to 
make the lad an expert navigator. In this he‘ 
readily succeeded, for Robert was studious, 
possessed a natural aptitude for figures, and } 
fully appreciated that knowledge was necessary | 
to the carving-out of a fortune. 
Captain Campbell noticed him “taking the ‘ 


determining his career. 


e9 ° . b) 
sun’ one day, and, upon questioning him, was 


both surprised and pleased to find that the lad’s 
calculations were as correct as his own. From 
that time on, he watched with interest the } 





progress of his ‘‘ green hand,” saw him rise to > 


nity occurred through the desertion of the second 
mate at Para, put him in that position. 

When Robert returned with this dignity, he 
asked and obtained leave of absence to visit, for 
the first time since he had left home, his parents 
at the Black Eagle Mine. He was now a sturdy 
bronzed young man, who, though only nineteen 


; years old, seemed fully of age. 


He might have been gone but three weeks 
instead of three years, for any change he could 
see about the place, except that his father was a 
little more gray and bent and there were more care- 
lines in the face of his good mother. They had 
been more comfortable in some respects, however, 
since he went away, for he had not neglected to 
send to them, from time to time, portions of his 
earnings to aid them in what he well knew was a 
hard battle for existence. All the surroundings 
of the mine were as bleak, black, and forbidding 
as ever, and he shuddered to think of a life-time 


. spent there. 


The houses of the miners—the plainest, ugliest, 
and cheapest old two-story frame buildings 
imaginable—were ranged in two long straggling 
rows, on the sides of the black road that 
from the railway station, wound in and out 
of the gorges, rising gradually until it passed 
through an elevated notch in the mountain 
chain. Thence it descended a little way into a 
picturesque valley. where the residence of Mr. 
John Thorndyke, the owner of the Black Eagle 


> Mine, was situated. 


Miss Letitia Thorndyke, the mine-owner’s only 
child, was going home one afternoon, in the 
family landau, that had met her at the station 
on her return from a visit to the city, when her 
attention was attracted by a young man who, as 
the carriage passed, raised his hat with such 


, courteous ease and grace of action as she had not 


been accustomed to see in the youth of that part 


} of the country. She thought he was one of the 


handsomest young men she had ever seen, and, 
though her view of him was hardly more than a 
glimpse, her mind’s eye could perfectly recall 
his tall figure, blue eyes, curly brown hair, and 
bright winning smile. 

She thought what a pity that he was a stranger 
there, whom she would probably never see again. 
But, the very next day, she drove over to the 


} mine store, and again saw, ata little distance, the 


same handsome young man. 

‘Do you know who that is?’ she asked 
Slocum, the nominal store-keeper, who was 
actually only a figure-head, the real proprietor 
being her own father. 

‘Oh! yes,” he replied ; ‘that is the son of one 
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of our men—old Jim Bedell. 
somewhere awhile, I believe.”’ 

“Only a common miner’s son!’’ she thought, 
in surprise. 


PIPPIN eee 


He has been away } with a vague hope that sometime the fire 
; would burn itself out or choke itself, and 


labor be resumed. James Bedell was among 


§ those who thus remained—until, one day, Robert, 


Robert tried, in vain, to persuade his father} having returned from a voyage and received 


to abandon the mine. 


}@ letter that told him of their misfortunes, 
«‘You are old,” he said, ‘“‘and have worked } 


came and took them away to the long-planned 


long enough. It is now my place to support you, home near New York. 


and I am able and willing to do so. 


Island, near New York, where I can see you } 


every time I come back from a voyage, where 


you will have a garden and see the sun.’ 

**[ should miss the mine, lad,’ the old man 
replied. ‘I’m best here. No—I mustn’t lay 
down the pick while I can hold it.” 

So Robert went to sea again, and this time 
he was gone two years. Two bad years they 
proved at the Black Eagle. First, the mine } 
was flooded, and the miners, always living } 
from hand to mouth, almost starved before 
work could be resumed. Then the mine took 


Let me take } 
you and mother away to a home on Long} 








The world had gone well with Robert, mean- 
while. It was during the latter part of his 
fifth year of life upon the sea, when he was 
first- mate of the Araminta, that Captain 


Campbell died of a malignant fever at a Guiana 
; port. Robert became his successor. 
profitable return-freight at the Guiana port or 


Finding no 


even at Trinidad, he took the responsibility of 
investing the very considerable sum of money 


; balenging to the brig in an assorted cargo— 


; mainly of vegetable wax gathered by the Indians 
on the Maturin River, of certain valuable fibrous 
materials, and of rare and fine woods. Had 
his speculation turned out badly, he would, 





fire, and the desperate endeavors of the owner ; of course, have been severely blamed by his 
and his engineers and all the skilled men; employers; but, happily, the profit on that 
whose advice and co-operation could be obtained } cargo was five times as great as the vessel 
seemed powerless to stay the progress of the} could have earned in freights, and they were 
awful subterranean conflagration. There is a} delighted. So well were they pleased, that, 
terrible mystery about the burning of a mine. $ seeing an opening for profitable extension of 
Theoretically, a fire will not burn unless it has their business through his commercial talent, 
air; but practically, the fire in a coal-mine ; they took him into the firm. It was very soon 
burns on and on, though every shaft and} after this that he removed his parents to their 
other entrance be so closed and packed with ; new home on Long Island; having done which, 
solid earth that the ingress of a breath of} he went to sea again. 

oxygen seems impossible; and, though rivers; John Thorndyke did not prosper. His 
of water are poured in, it licks them up, and 3 reverses broke his spirit, and his health, too, 
they but seem to feed its fury. Near Summit ; failed. For a few months, he earned, by 
Hill, there is a mine that has now been bapetng § ’ commissions on coal sales, a scanty livelihood 





steadily for thirty years. The Black Eagle } 
promised to be such another. 


Mr. Thorndyke employed every means to 


check the destruction, but only with the result 
of precipitating his financial ruin. The disaster ; 


had come upon him when he was least prepared ; 
An unfortunate stock-speculation ; 


to meet it. 
had crippled him, and, when the fire took place, 


he was forced to borrow a large sum of money : 
Tens of } 


on short time and at heavy interest. 
thousands of dollars were swallowed up by the 
fire almost as swiftly as if the flames had 
actually fed upon the bank-notes. 
John Thorndyke was an utterly ruined man; 


and, giving up to his creditors all that he} 


possessed, he went to New York, in the hope 
of finding employment. 

Most of the men who had worked in the 
Black Eagle Mine drifted away to other local- 
ities; but a few still clung to their old homes, 


At length, : 


for his family. Then the exposure incidental 
Sto that business in an inclement winter 
season brought on pneumonia, and suddenly 
she died. The entire burden of supporting 
her mother and herself fell upon Letitia. 
Mrs. Thorndyke could be of no help; for, in 
addition to being well on in years, she had 
’been born a Schermerhorn and never had 
learned to do anything. Poor Letitia was soon 
made to feel the superficiality and uselessness 
Sof the training that she, as a rich man’s 
; daughter and descendant of the Schermerhorns, 
had received. She played the piano and sang 
} creditably, but not sufficiently well to earn her 
living, either as performer or teacher. She 
> drew and painted in water-colors nicely, but 
not well enough to produee anything that she 
could sell. She embroidered prettily, but a 
living could not be made by that. She did not 


: know enough practically to be a school-teacher ; 
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as a shop-girl, she could not get wages enough ; Bedell had taken a good sharp look at her and 


to support two; and she was not fitted for 
housework. Eventually, she learned to work 
a type-writing machine, and, soon becoming 
expert, was able to earn a comfortable support 
for her mother and herself. The teacher who 
instructed her in the art found employment 
for her in the corresponding department of a 
large shipping and importing house, where she 
won golden opinions and a good salary by her 
ability, neatness, ladylike demeanor, and exem- 
plary devotion to business. 
her was Furniss, Grinnell & Co. 

Miss Thorndyke, of course, knew, from the 
correspondence that passed through her hands 
and by her knowledge of the affairs of the firm, 
that their ‘‘Co.’’ was named ‘ Robert Bedell,’ 


and that he was away in command of the Ara- 


minta; but not once had that knowledge been 
associated in her mind with a memory that still 
lingered there—of a handsome young man, with 
curly brown hair and blue eyes. That was 


‘‘only a common miner's son’’; and, of course, | 


she should have forgotten all about him. But 


she had not; and, sometimes, since her father’s ; 
death, she had thought that the gap between his : 


station and hers was much narrower than she 
had once dreamed. 

Alas! an incident that occurred about three 
months after she had been in the firm’s employ- 
ment made it seem wider than ever before. 


She was busy copying a business-letter one day, } 
when, hearing Mr. Grinnell, behind her, utter a ’ 


joyous shout of “‘Why, hello, Bob! Welcome 
back, my boy!’’ she turned her head and saw 
that same ‘“‘common miner’s son” enter and 
receive a cordial greeting as the captain of the 
Araminta and one of her employers. 

She bent her head over her work, but somehow 
she could not see plainly, and her fingers would 


strike the wrong keys; and when, at length, she : 


laid the copied letter before Mr. Grinnell for his 
signature, that genial old gentleman, who had 
quite a fatherly and familiar way of talking to 
is clerks, looked at it in surprise and said: 
PE Why, Letty, my girl, this isn’t like your 
work at all. Oh! this will never do. It looks 
as if it had been made with printers’ ‘pi.’ You 
are not yourself to-day. You’ve a headache, 
haven’t you? You look flushed.” 


The firm employing ; 
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> had commenced trying to think where he had 
seen that face before. And he did not get 
} through puzzling himself about it that night or 
the next day, though he said nothing more to 
Mr. Grinnell than: *‘ Your type-writer is a fine- 
‘ looking girl.” 
; « Yes,’’ replied the old gentleman, quite indif- 
ferent to the subject. ‘‘ What a splendid stroke 
} of good-luck it was, getting all that rubber in 
just now. It’s up, and rising.” 
Letitia saw little of Captain Bedell for several 
> days, as his duties kept him on his vessel most 
of the time, and then he went to his parents for 
> a short visit; but nobody entered the office that 
: she did not, without turning her head, listen to 
: the footfall and the voice, in the hope that they 
might be his. She was constantly agitated 
between the hope and the fear that he would 
‘ recognize and speak to her. What if he should 
know, or even suspect, that she had ever despised 
’ him as ‘* only a common miner’s son’’ ? 
One morning, before Mr. Grinnell had got 
‘ down-town, Captain Bedell entered the office, 
where Letitia happened to be alone, and, after 
‘ courteously bidding her ‘‘ good-morning,”’ put to 
‘ her the direct question : 
‘*T beg your pardon if I am either mistaken 
: or unwarrantably inquisitive, but are you not 
Miss Thorndyke, a daughter of John Thorndyke, 
’ formerly proprietor of the Black Eagle Mine ?’’ 
“Yes, sir,’’ she replied. 
“I do not expect you to remember me, as I 
‘ don’t suppose you ever even saw me; but, when 
1 was a boy, I lived only over the hill from you, 
and my father worked for years in your father’s 
> mine.” 
} «Oh! yes, Mr. Bedell, I do remember you. 
We met there once, though you evidently have 
forgotten it.”’ ; 
;~— ** Not at all,’ he rejoined, laughingly. “You 
° were in a landau, and I was walking. I was 
3 only a boy then, but I could not forget having 
$seen you. Let us pretend to ourselves that we 
‘ are quite old friends, since we at least remember 
each other, which is more than friends sometimes 
: do after five years—”’ 
} ‘Oh, not so long as that. 
; years and a half.” 
‘But I am counting the time as it has seemed 


It is not yet two 


‘sY-yes, sir,’ she stammered, bending her : to me, not by the almanac.” 


head in confusion and hoping that the young } 


captain would not look at her. 


She laughed and blushed. He laughed and 
* was about to say something else that she knew 


«Run along home and take a rest. This is} would be nice, when an advertisement-solicitor 


not pressing and will do just as well to-morrow.” 


s entered, and a peddler followed him; and then 


She gladly accepted the permission and hur-} Mr. Grinnell came in, and so the little chat was 


riedly took her departure, but not before Captain { ended. But the ice was broken, and thereafter 
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acquaintance between the captain and the type- adjuncts of love-making, their conference was 
writer progressed rapidly. It was not long} as private in the solitude of a multitude as it 
before he fell into the habit of seeing her as far would have been in the depths of a forest or the 
as the cars, on her way home, after business- } lowest smoky cavern in the Black Eagle Mine 
hours, and he always came to the office in the } So, trying to look as calmly indifferent as if the 
morning before Mr. Grinnell. She also got } weather, or the last new play, or some equally 
there early. uninteresting topic were under discussion, sh¢ 
His going away was delayed because the firm } replied: 
was building a new vessel, much larger and finer “Yes, Robert. If you are willing to marry 
than the Araminta, of which he was to take} a poor girl who is only a type-writer in your 
command. His former first-officer, Mr. Broad- } employment, I will try to be as good a wife to 
top, sailed away as captain of the old brig, and { you as I can. Thank heaven! I have more 
for three months Bedell remained ashore, getting ; sense, I think, than I had when we first met.’ 
better and better acquainted with the type- “A poor girl? Why, Letitia, you are not 
writer. poor. You have beauty, health, youth intelli- 
One evening, going to the cars with her as; gence, and the courage to meet the world bravely 
usual, he sgid: and win by honest labor your way in it. With 
‘+ Letitia, in three weeks from to-day, I set sail all that, you are rich. 
for Brazil, and I want you to go along” 
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Bring me ene dower more, 
and I shall have won a prize that a prince might 
‘“You want me to go along?’ she echoed, } envy.” 
admirably counterfeiting surprise. “And that is?” 
“Yes, if you have no general objection to}  ‘* Love.” 
being a sailor’s wife, and no particular objection} “Ah! yes, Robert. 
to being the wife of this individual sailor. . I’m $ bring to you.” 
no hand at love-making, because you know l’ve When Mr. Grinnell was told of the new part- 
been to sea ever since I was a boy, and naturally ‘ nership which had been arranged between the 
haven’t had any practice at it; but I’m just as: pair, he declared that Captain Bedell’s new ship 
much in earnest as if 1 could say all the pretty ; must be named after his lovely bride, the 
things to you that they put into stories, instead } “ Letitia.’ So she was, and, upon her quarter- 
of just the simple plain statement of fact—l love } deck, Miss Thorndyke became Mrs. Bedell, to 
you, and I want to marry you. Will you have 
me ?”’ 


That at least Iam sure I 


the great joy of the captain and his aged parents 
and the calm resignation of Mrs. Thorndyke, 
who could not forget she was a Schermerhorn. 
a proposal of marriage, right in the midst of } And the wedding-tour of the young couple was 
a throng on Broadway; but Letitia had sense : taken in Captain Bedell’s new ship on its first 
enough to know that, of all the thousands that ; voyage to Brazil, which was a trading enterprise 
jostled them, not one knew or cared what they ; that turned out exceeding well, as did everything 
were talking about, and that, so long as they ; else that was undertaken by brave ‘Captain 
refrained . from the emotionally pantomimic } Bob.” 


It was a horrid situation in which to receive 
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ONWARD. 


*Tis weary watching, wave by wave, 
And yet the tide heaves onward ; 
We climb like corals, grave by grave, 
But pave a path that’s sunward 


We're beaten back in many a fray, 
But newer strength we borrow ; 


And, where the vanguard camps to-day, 
The rear shall rest to-morrow 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 455, 


CHAPTER V.. 


“Qo iss THOMASINA | 
had not been} 
long enough in } 
her room to 
attain a suffi- 
cient degree of 
calmness where | 
anything like } 
reflection was 
possible, when 
there came a} 
furious knock at her door, and Tom’s voice ‘ 
called : 

«Aunt Ina, let me in! I want to speak with 
you! I can’t wait—it’s very important! Let 
me in, I say!” 

‘* What else has he done ?”’ thought Thomasina, : 
the ‘‘he,’’ of course, referring to Mr. Thorne. 
Then, as the knocks continued, she cried out: 
‘« Please don’t batter my door down. 
it isn’t locked.” 





s 
5 
5 
5 
> 


Come in; ’ 


b 
Tom burst into the chamber with the haste } 
and force of a missile shot out of a catapult, 3 
almost knocking his aunt down in his progress. } 
“I beg your pardon,” he gasped; “I didn’t } 
see you.” $ 
Still, I am a body of sufficient size easily ; 
to be detected by the naked eye,” returned } 
Thomasina, with a kind of dismal caricature of : 
her ordinary playful manner; for the sight ; 
of her nephew's extreme agitation, if it did not 
quiet her own, warned her of the necessity of 
trying to appear composed. If Tom also was ; 
furious against Digby Thorne, there might— } 
unless she were careful—some unpleasant con- ; 
sequences ensue between the pair, and that; 
would be too horrible. ‘I shall have to set} 
up a telescope for you to hunt me through,” $ 
she added. $ 
Tom laughed, with so miserable an attempt } 
at merriment that Thomasina was fairly fright- } 
ened by it and his haggard face and troubled } 
eyes. 
‘Tom! Tom! what on earth is the matter?” 
she cried. 
‘‘Everything!’’ shouted the young man. 
“The world has come to an end—or I feel 


’ boy, and tell me what's the matter! 


» consent—she swore it. 


as if it had; it has for me, anyway. I’m 
desperate — yes, I am—actually desperate! 
I’m not surprised at old Mrs. Henderson; 
I always knew she was capable of anything! 
I’ve seen she meant mischief ever since that 
old idiot came here this summer! But I 
wouldn't have believed my own mother could 
treat me so! I wouldn’t—’’ 

He broke off in his passionate speech to circle 
wildly about the room, striking his fists against 
every article of furniture with which he came in 
contact; and he managed to hit against nearly 
every heavy object in the chamber, muttering 


and rolling his eyes in a dreadful fashion. 


Thomasina stood appalled for a few instants, 


> fairly incapable of movement; then she said 


to herself, under her breath: ‘“ Everybody has 
gone mad, and Tom among the rest!’’ Then 
she rushed up to him and shook his arm 


: violently, exclaiming : 


«*Come to your senses this minute, you crazy 
A girl 
might behave in that insane fashion—but a 
man !”’ 

“It’s enough to drive a fellow crazy,” 
returned Tom; but he spoke more quietly 
and ceased his eccentric gyrations, a good deal 
sobered by his aunt’s reproof. ‘But you're 
right, Aunt Tommy: I needn't make a foal 
of myself.” 

He tried to laugh again; but a sound sus- 
piciously like a sob checked the effort, and his 
face worked in a convulsive fashion which made 
Thomasina forget everything but sympathy for 
his pain. She put her two arms tenderly 
around his neck and said: 

“Tell me all about it, my darling boy. We 
shall be sure to find a way out, whatever the 
trouble is. Don’t keep me in suspense! What 
do you mean by speaking of your mother in 
that manner? You don’t suppose she would 
think of such a thing fora moment? But what 
has old Mrs. Henderson to do with it ?’’ 

“Quite enough! She'll drive Katie into it 
at last; though Katie says she will never, never 
She says she will go 
But that would be 
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into a Sisterhood, rather. 
about as bad—’’ 
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“You are not telling me!’ interrupted; it?’ cried Tom, turning toward her with eyes 
Thomasina, able at least to discover one thing; as big as saucers. ‘‘Why, Thorne’s the best 
from Tom's breathless rhodomontade—that her ; fellow in the world !”’ 
first suspicion was incorrect: Tom’s excitement ‘Oh, didn’t you just say he wanted to marry 
had no reference to Mr. Thorne’s conduct—it ; Katie?’ groaned Thomasina. 
was something in regard to his and Katie ; “I never mentioned his name; I’m pretty 
Henderson’s matters. She felt quite weak and 3 near crazy, to be sure—but not quite!’’ retorted 
faint—sat down in the nearest chair and said: Tom, indignantly. ‘It's that old fool— Mr. 
«Come and sit here, Tom, and explain yourself.” } Browning! I'll thrash him if he stops here 

“T can’t sit still!”’ groaned Tom. “How | two days longer, as sure as— But that’s 
can you expect a fellow to be quiet, when ; nonsense, too!” 
he feels as if he had been stuck full of pen- “Yes, of course it is!’ replied Thomasina, 
knives? But I won't be an utter ass; at least, { aghast at her own stupidity. “So it is Mr. 
Ill try—”’ Browning! He marry Katie! Why, he might 

‘*No, no—you've too much sense! Now} be her grandfather! I never heard of anything 
tell me.”’ so horrible in my life! He ought to be gibbeted, 

‘Well, everything’s been going wrong for and old Mrs. Henderson along with him!” 
some time. He was always at the house; ; It was a relief to burst into invective against 
I—I quarreled with Katie about it; and then 3 somebody ; the tirade was music to her nephew’s 
she told me the truth. He had tried to speak } ears, and he cried out: 
to her, and she wouldn’t listen; then he went “Ah, I knew you would say it—I knew you'd 
to her grandmother, and the old viper was ; help us—I told Katie so! I ought to have come 
delighted—just because he is rich! And oh, $ to you at once, instead of going to the darling 
what a beastly shame, even if Katie did not ; mamsey—she’s the dearest little woman in the 
care for somebody else, to want to sell her to} world, but you know reason isn’t her strong point 
a man old enough—” 3 —and I’m sorry now I said all I did.” 

Again Tom broke down, choked by something; «Oh, Tom, you haven’t been quarreling with 


in his throat which, this time, was an undeniable } your mother ?’’ exclaimed Miss Thomasina, feel- 
sob; and he abruptly turned his back on his; ing that to have this unheard-of complication 


aunt and dealt a heavy blow upon the table. } added to the other general woes would be the 
Thomasina sat appalled; this fresh effort at} death of the entire family. ‘Don’t say you 
explanation had been as incoherent as the} have done that—why, it would kill her!”’ 


other, but it served to overthrow Thomasina’s } ‘*No, no—of course, I couldn’t go so far as 


hope. After all, Digby Thorne was at the that; but I’m afraid I did tell her she was cruel 
botiom of the matter—he had been making } and hard—and she is—she is! I can’t have my 
love to Katie Henderson also. Good heavens! ; heart broken—I won't!” cried Tom, beginning 
the ‘man’s conduct sank so low, it no longer ; his speech in a tone of remorseful hesitation and 
deserved to be dignified by the title of wicked- } ending with a concentrated fury of anguish more 
ness—it became simply idiotic! The suns of painful than his loud-voiced passion of a few 
Australia must have softened his brain to a instants previous. 

mere pulp, and his disease took the form of} ‘It shan’t be—not while I’m alive!’ said 
a mania for offering himself to every woman ; Thomasina. ‘But it’s wicked of you to accuse 
he met. Before she could manage to articulate, ; your mother—why, she would give her heart and 
Tom conquered the difficulty in his throat and ; soul to make any one of youhappy! What have 
repeated passionately : you said to her? What did she refuse?’ 

‘Yes, sell her—body and soul—the vile old ‘Oh, she wouldn’t even listen—I don’t believe 
woman! and he mean enough to be willing} she understood a bit! Now I think of it, I’m 
to accept!’ sure she was troubled about something. She 

“Stop! you make my head ache!” moaned } looked so flurried and queer, and, before I had 
Thomasina, clutching desperately at her wits, } really time to explain, she turned on me like— 
as a gleam of comfort broke in upon them. } like—well, you never saw her act so! And she 
*“T can tell you this: I shall be able to put ; told me I was a young idiot, and that, if I 
an end to that nonsense. Ill go to Mrs. } mentioned Katie Henderson’s name to her again, 
Henderson and tell her something which will ; she’d send me to school; that’s a pretty way to 
speedily make her willing to leave matters where } talk to a fellow almost twentytwo—that gradu- 
Digby Thorne is concerned.” ; ated at nineteen—that—”’ 

‘‘ What under heaven has he got to do with; ‘Oh, she didn't know what she said, Tom; 
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I mean, something ; in the lock still rung in his ears, like the dying 
very unpleasant and annoying has happened.” } echo of his last hope. Even Aunt Thomasina 

‘What, in the name of goodness? No bad news ‘had turned against him: verily, the world had 
—no losses ?” } come to an end! 

‘No, no; nothing of the sort; of no real } Anger itself died under this shock ; a strange 
importance, only —only, it upset us both for } stillness succeeded his excitement, so sudden, 
a little—we don’t wish to speak about it—I’ve ; so profound, that he took it for the composure 
settled the business!’’ cried Thomasina, and her ; of resolve; but it was sheer desperation. He 
confession was full of energy, her voice quite} walked through the corridor till he reached 
savage in its tone of triumph. She set her teeth ; his own apartment, entered, shut the door, 
as tight as a vise and her face as hard as a flint, } and began to whistle as he unlocked a drawer 
just as she had done when she made her meteor- ; which held his treasures, Katie Henderson’s 
like descent upon Digby Thorne and left him as $ ; notes chief among them. He opened a pocket- 
crushed as if he had actually been struck by an } book and counted his little store of money ; 
aerolite of large size. ' there was still a hundred dollars left from a 

‘‘Oh, well, 1’m glad it’s nothing,” said Tom, ; sum that had come to him on his last birthday : 
naturally still gladder to get back to his own ; beside this, a valuable watch and numerous 


affairs, which at this juncture were the only $ trinkets worth a good deal, even as vendible 


she is in trouble—so am I. 


really important thing in the whole universe— } 


and all heaven and earth fighting against him 
and his happiness—at least, old Mrs. Henderson 
and Mr. Browning were, and his mother as bad— 
treating him like a boy! 
roused him to a pitch of such exasperation that 
he lost his head again and cried abruptly: “I 
shan’t stand it! 
If mother holds out against me—by heaven, if I 


thought it was old Seymour put her up to it, ’d— ; 


But, anyway, I’ll not stop here to be tormented 
to death! You may all take your lives to your- 
selves—maybe I can’t help your ruining mine 
among you, but I won’t live with you! She is 
hard and cruel—lI’ll say it again! By the Lord, 
I'll take the next steamer and go to Japan— 
there’s lots of money to be made there, Digby 
Thorne says—”’ 

So far he got, regardless of his aunt’s at first 
sorrowful, then indignant, exclamations; but, 
when he reached that name, Thomasina—again 
stricken by a conviction that Thorne had a hand 
in the mischief, that he had, from malice or to 
get him out of the way, urged the excitable 
youth on to rebellion—rushed into a passion 
such as Tom nor anybody else, except the luck- 
less Thorne aforesaid, had ever seen her display. 

“You wicked unnatural boy!” cried she. 
“Go out of my room this instant! Go out, 
I say!’ 

She swept forward, looking ten feet high 
at the very least—and, whether Tom retreated 
before her approach or whether she actually 
thrust him out of the chamber, neither he nor 
she could ever tell; but one thing was certain— 
when young Deverst recovered from his trance 


This last reflection ° 


I'll be—be blessed if I will! 3 


property. 

“Pll sell the whole, and go as far as the 
money will take me,”’ said Tom, half aloud. 
“‘T’ll leave the house this very day. Mother 
’and Aunt Thomasina shall rue this morning's 
’ work—” 

’ And here he was interrupted, as Miss Floyd 


3 
5 
$ 
$ 


’ had so often been during the last two hours, 
’ by a tumultuous knocking at the door, then his 
’ aunt’s voice called wildly : 

‘Let me in, Tom! iet me in!’’ But Tom 

¢stood deaf and dumb; and the silence so 

alarmed Thomasina, that she shook the handle 
of the door and her voice broke into sobs as 
she pleaded: ‘‘Tom, my darling boy, let me in! 
let me in!” 

Tom was not hardened enough to persevere 

in his réle of deaf-mute, but he made his tones 
as gruff as he could, as he answered: 

“I’m busy. What do you want?” 

“T want to beg your pardon! 
mercy’s sake—Tom !”’ 

He dashed to the door and opened it; caught 
Thomasina in his arms; and she leaned her 
head on his shoulder and cried like a baby— 
the first time in his life he had ever seen her 
ery. Her whirlwind of passion had stupefied 
him; but this tempest of tears bent his will 
as a tropical storm would a young tree, and— 

} though, fortunately for his self-respect, he did 
3 not know it then or ever afterward—he cried 
almost as heartily as Thomasina herself. 

; «Tm a brute!” she exclaimed, as soon as 
she could speak. ‘Talk about gibbeting other 
people—why, I ought to be stoned to death! 
yes, and burned alive into the bargain! I can’t 


pp? 


I—oh, for 


of stupefaction, he was standing in the hall. } explain, my dearest boy—but I’d been driven 
The door of Thomasina’s room was shut, and § nearly wild this morning, and I made you suffer 
the sharp click with which the key had turned? for it! I feel like a fiend—oh, a great deal 
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worse! Just say you forgive me! I never can § 
forgive myself—but do you, Tom darling, do 
you?” 

‘*Of course I do!’’ gurgled Tom, ‘‘o-of course! 
Don't let’s ever think about it again.” 3 

“And now,’ said Thomasina, when she had } 
kissed him rapturously, ‘‘now we will get to 
the bottom of this business. 1 must sit down,” 
she added, oppressed again by that sensation of 
faintness; but she forgot it at the sight of the 
open bureau-drawers, Tom’s clothes tumbled 
on the floor, Tom’s money and valuables on the 
table. ‘Oh!’ she groaned, “you didn’t mean 
to go away—you couldn’t mean that!”’ 

Now, Tom Deverst was a splendid young 
fellow—as warm-hearted and generous as he 
was clever and impulsive; but he was a man, 
and he could not resist following up the advan- 
tage he had gained. Completely to subdue 
Aunt Thomasina, frighten her so that she would 
become his steadfast ally, held such certainties 
of success for his hopes and plans, that he did 3 
not hesitate to play upon her fears. 

“Yes, I did mean that!” he exclaimed. } 
«What is more, I mean it still! You and: 
mother must remember that, though I may 
be young, I have a right to defend my happi- 
ness! If I cannot do it, I will go away—yes, 
so far that—”’ 

But Thomasina put her hand over his mouth, 
and in a second he was glad she had prevented 
his saying more—the speech did not sound so 
fine and dramatic as he expected it to do. 
He had a hasty thought that to get his own way 
by tormenting a woman was perhaps not a very 
noble fashion of doing it; very likely, coaxing 
would answer just as well, and certainly leave 
him on better terms with himself, whether he 
failed or succeeded. 

‘‘You are quite right,” said he; “talk like 
that is very foolish. But oh, Aunt Tom—don’t 
you go against me! Try to help us—you can! 
I'm not unreasonable: I don’t expect to marry 
Katie yet. But we love each other! It’s not 
any mere boy-and-girl fancy—oh, believe that!’ 

‘*«T know it isn’t, Tom—so does your mother. 
We never thought of opposing you ultimately ; 
but you are both so young, that we did not wish 
you yet even to be engaged,’’ said Thomasina. 

“Well, Katie is not too young for Mrs. 
Henderson to think of marrying her—selling 
her to that old vampire!’ 

“But that’s ridiculons—worse, a shameful 
thing even to think of! She shan’t 


or) 


Tom! 
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} Katie in their garden, and went in. 
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days ago it was coming. This morning, I saw 
The poor 
child had eried her eyes out; for, last night, 
her grandmother had openly taken Browning’s 
side, and so Katie managed to send me a line. 
But that’s no matter! There we were, and in 
burst the old cat and sent Katie into the house; 
and then she turned on me—well, I don’t think 
she got the advantage!’ Tom wound up, with 
a harsh little laugh. 

“Just give me a general idea of what she 
said, then I shall understand; you see, it’s all 
such a surprise to me—”’ 

“Ah, I said you'd been going about blind 
these last weeks—if you hadn’t seen. Why, 
what has ailed you, Aunt Ina?” cried Tom, 
with a reproachful sternness— which, added 
to the reproofs of Thomasina’s conscience at 
her own selfish absorption for a good while 
past, caused her to shiver and hesitate. ‘ But 
that’s neither here nor there,’’ pursued Tom— 
not from any magnanimous condoning of his 


; aunt’s offense, but because he was in a hurry 


to make affairs plain to her comprehension. 
“This is the line the old—the line that Mrs. 
Henderson takes,’’ amended Tom, drawing him- 
self up and assuming a dignity befitting the 
situation: ‘She says that, as my mother will 
not consent to an engagement between Katie 
and myself, she won't have her grandaughter’s 
peace risked; that, very likely, I will change 
my mind; that, since the property is all 
mother’s, I've got my own way to make—Katie 
might wait till she was gray before I was able 
to marry; and so she feels it her duty—oh, if 
you’d only heard the bosh she talked when 
she got to that—her duty as a Christian—and 
didn’t I light on her as soon as she said that!’’ 

«« Wait—wait—what was her duty, Tom ?”’ 

“To oblige Katie to accept old Browning’s 
offer, of course!’’ cried Tom. ‘ ‘Qh,’ said I, 
‘it’s part of a Christian’s duty, is it, to break a 
grandaughter’s heart? Well, I should call that 
a creed of the devil, myself!’ Then she said, if 
I meant to blaspheme, she would go away ; but | 
just stood between her and the door—we were 
in the summer-house—and I had my say.”’ 

‘“« Was she very angry ?”’ 

‘At first; but, do you know, I think she 
respected me for standing up to her—that sort 
of old tyrant always does.” 
nodded assent. ) 


(Miss Thomasina 
‘‘But she stuck to her text— 
she vowed that, if my mother had permitted un 
open engagement, it would be different; but 
everything was on our side—people would say 


“There's only one way to hinder it. She and ‘ Katie had run after me, and her reputation would 
I have had a grand blow-up at last—I knew be ruined—oh, all sorts of silly talk like that! 
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I told | her | was ee to Sci but she said ; Mrs. Deverst was in her own sitting-room, and 
that counted for nothing ; and then, in her eager- }'Thomasina decided it was wisest to leave her 
ness to silence me, she overreached herself—she } there; so, bidding the maid send Miss Minnie 
declared she wouldn’t think of Mr. Browning, if} to her as soon as she came back, Thomasina 
mamsey had allowed our engagement and prom- ; turned into the drawing-room to wait, tired of 
ised to start me in business! 1 held her fast to } the confinement of her own chamber and shrink- 
that, and awfully angry she was at having made } ing from entering the library—the usual sitting- 
the admission, for I called Katie to hear it—and } room of the family—which she felt she should 
then the old vixen abused us both and said } ; loathe forever after the scene it had that morning 
anyway mother aud Mr. Seymour wouldn't con- witnessed. 

sent—he, indeed! as if I’m not of age !—and 

Katie should behave properly to Mr. Browning, CHAPTER VI. 

and then she ordered me out of the garden.” Tus day had so far proved as busy and excit- 

“And you came to your mother—”’ ; ing to Mr. Seymour as to Miss Floyd, though his 

«Oh, and nicely she treated me—but I don’t } excitement was of a less unpleasant kind, and 
mean that! You said she didn’t understand!” } he possessed the advantage in another respect: 

‘“‘No, no; indeed, she did not!’ replied ’ where demands were made upon his sympathy— 
Thomasina. ‘I'll tell you what to do—this } and a variety were made—he had the satisfaction 
Browning business changes the whole matter! } of feeling that he saw the way pretty clearly 
Go and tell the entire story to Mr. Seymour—by ; toward setting the confided troubles at rest. 
the terms of your father’s will, he has a kind of } His earliest visitor had been his nephew, 
authority till you are twentythree—but you } Charley Marston, who arrived unexpectedly by 
know how good he is! Don’t you be down- ; the ten-o’clock express, and was greeted with 
hearted, Tom; there’s not happiness enough ; great affection by his relative, who retained, in 
going about in this hard old world for me to let 3 spite of his fifty years, so much enthusiasm and 
you lose your share—I say it shall be set right— } energy that the society of young people was very 
I’ll talk with your mother.” ’ agreeable to him. 

“‘Oh, you blessed darling—I knew, as soon as But Charley speedily rendered it apparent that, 
you understood, you would be on my side!’’ } though grateful for his uncle’s cordial reception, 
cried Tom, giving her a hug like that ofa young ; he was in no state of mind to behave in the deco- 
grizzly bear. ; rous manner befitting an elegant young man of the 

They had a little more talk, then he darted off ; nineteenth century. Mr. Seymour had several 
in search of Mr. Seymour, as much excited from } friends stopping in the house, and they all chanced 
hope as he had previously been from despair. to be in the room when Charley appeared, and, in 
Thomasina stopped to put his scattered belong- ; spite of his efforts, conducted himself in a manner 
ings into order, then went back to her room and ; so odd that the ladies of the party immediately 
sat down as tired as ever a general was after a } decided he had been drinking, and the two men 
battle. } exchanged confidences in a window-seat in regard 

“At least, there shall be two among us kept 8 to the probability of what ailed the boy, and laid 
from being miserable,’ she thought. ‘‘ Oh, my } ; wagers as to whether he had come to offer con- 
poor little Minnie—but she has so much sense } fession of having married his laundress or forged 
and pride—when I tell her the exact truth, she his uncle’s name. Mr. Seymour soon found an 
will despise that man too heartily tosuffer! Only, ; ; excuse to lead Marston away to his study, and, 
it’s so sad for a young heart to learn there is such } the moment they were safe in its seclusion, laid 
wickedness in the world—and it is a hard world 3 his hand gently on the young fellow’s shoulder 
—I will say it—it is!” 3and said, with his kindest smile and in the most 

Thomasina had to take a long hour to get } encouraging tone of his kindly voice: 
herself down to anything approaching a state of; ‘Tell me all about it at once, my boy, what- 
composure ; but, when she did, she determined to} ever it may be! Is it money ?” 
go at once and tell Minnie of Digby Thorne’s ‘‘No!” rejoined Charley; fiercely. ‘‘ Money, 
behavior to her mother. The blow must be} indeed! I’ve morethan I know what to do with !”’ 
dealt, and the sooner the better, for the girl’s } Then, as his uncle stood quite confounded by a. 
own sake. But Minnie was not in her room, } declaration so astounding on the part of any 
and, when Thomasina went downstairs to make ; young man of five-and-twenty, Charley gulped 
inquiries, a servant informed her that Mr. ~ and added: ‘ Money is just a drug, like every- 
Seymour had called some time before and taken 3 thing else; it’s no good—it can’t give you what 
Miss Minnie out for a walk in the pine-wood. $ you want.” 
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‘*« Why, then, the case must be pretty serious,” 
returned Mr. Seymour, with a certain quaint 
humor which had plenty of kindness init. ‘I 
suspect the difficulty must be here,’’ he continued, 
touching with his finger the portion of Charley’s 
waistcoat which might be supposed to cover that 
troublesome organ which even the refinements 
and improvements of our wonderful age have not 
yet quite refined and improved out of existence. 

‘Ah!’ groaned Chariey, and burst abruptly 
into blank verse, as a handsome young man 
ought to do when hearts are called in question ; 
and luckily, though fifty and a retired banker, 
Mr. Seymour possessed imagination enough to 
like poetry still. 

The pair remained closeted together for a 
whole hour, and parted on the best of terms. 
Charley strolled away into the pine-wood near 
the sea, and Mr. Seymour took the road to Cliff 





*‘Old wizards like me know a great many 
things,” returned Mr. Seymour, taking her arm 
again and leading her on toward a little opening 
; where stood the great pine-tree that was the 
pride of the neighborhood, so big and stately 
was it. “And so you mean never to forgive 
Charley ?”’ 

‘Oh, forgive! 
pretty head. 


$92 


echoed Minnie, tossing her 
“T don’t take the trouble to 
cherish animosity ; but I think he has behaved 
very badly—an old friend—why, like a relation, 


And here Minnie made another snatch at her 
energy and hurried on: “No, I don’t forgive 
him—lI should like to give him my opinion of 
such—’’ 

‘‘You shall, my dear!’’ interrupted Mr. Sey- 
mour; then he elevated his voice and called: 
‘Come here, you young villain, and receive 


House, arriving while Thomasira and her sister ney Rapes says you have behaved like a 
were holding their interview. The gentleman } savage.” 


met in the grounds the very person he had come 


= to fly off just for a sharp word!’’ 
| 


Then there was a cry from behind the big 


to see—pretty Miss Minnie, who, after her aunt } pine-tree, echoed by Minnie as Charley Marston 


left her, had dried her tears and gone to take 
the fresh air. 


, stepped forth, and, while the pair stood speech- 
She felt a little comforted by | 
having flung a portion of her burden upon} 


less, Mr. Seymour said : 
“T’ve an engagement—I can’t stop! Minnie, 


Thomasina’s shoulders; so accustomed to seeing 3 I leave that sinner in your hands—punish him 


that lady bear other people’s loads that it never ; 


occurred to her she had put so heavy a weight on 
her relative, that for once the resolute spinster 
found it difficult to stand upright. 
Circumstances enabled Mr. Seymour to give a 
much shrewder guess at the real cause of the 


had done. 
her get her hat and come with him for a walk; 
and, as Minnie passed through the hall, she met 
the maid and informed her where she was going, 
in case her mother or aunt should ask for her. 
By the time they reached the pine-wood, Mr. 
Seymour had whiled Minnie so far into confidence 
that he was able to turn suddenly upon her and 


say: ‘Why did you treat Charley Marston so } 


ill, my dear?” 


late. 





well,”’ and was gone before either could articu- 


As Mr. Seymour emerged from the wood, he 
met a man pale enough and wild-enough-looking 
to have been the hero of a tragedy indulging in 


38 soliloquy at the despairing climax of the fourth 
depression visible in Minnie than Miss Thomasina ; act. 
After a few moments’ chat, he bade 3 


This stroller was Digby Thorne, who, after 


himself in this precise spot, without having the 
least idea how he got there, or any clear percep- 
tion of where he was, familiar as these last 
months had made the place to him. 

“* Hallo!’ cried Mr.Seymour. ‘‘ This is some- 
thing worse than the young people’s bothers— 
make a clean breast of it, old man!”’ 

“It’s all over,’’ groaned the other. “TI fol- 


his hasty exit from Cliff House, chanced to find 


slowed your advice, and—and—she turned me 
“I treat him ill?” cried Minnie, indignantly. out-of-doors !”” 
“It is he, I think, who ought to be ashamed of It was a full half-hour before Mr. Seymour 
himself—such friends as we always were! And, } went his solitary way. As he came out into 
just because of—of a little misunderstanding— } the high-road near Cliff House, he barely had 
to pass three months without so much as writing } time to step aside and so escape being knocked 
to ask if—if—" down by the frantic rush of a young man 
“If you were angry still?” emerging from the gates. 
‘‘No—he might have known I wasn’t—if—”’ ; § «Are you running on a wager, Tom Deverst ?’ 
“Ah!” ejaculated Mr. Seymour, ‘I under- ; ; demanded Mr. Seymour. 
stand; if you had changed your mind ?” “Oh, I was hunting for you!’’ cried Tom. 
“I'll never change it!’ cried Minnie, with } “Well, you’ve found me. But, if you are 
tremendous emphasis ; then she grew scarlet and ; bent on murder, at least give me a choice of 
added in confusion: ‘“ How did you know?” } deaths—I don’t want to be trampled. Why, 
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I thought you were Squire Lawson's red bull, 
at the very least.’ 

«T—I beg your pardon—I was in such a} 
hurry. Aunt Thomasina told me to come and } 
tell you; I know, if you'll speak to her—the { 
mother, I mean—we can make Mrs. Henderson § 
hold to her word. Oh, if you would! Don’t: 
refuse me—unless you want to drive me utterly ; 
desperate! I can’t bear any more!”’ 3 

Thus Tom, wild-eyed and incoherent; and, ; 
when he stopped to breathe, Mr Seymour} 





; 
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* Blow a little, and then at it again, my boy! 
Yes, [ll do it. I’ve not the least idea what 
it is; but anything you and Thomasina want 
shall be done—depend upon that.” 

So a good deal more of Mr. Seymour’s valu- 
able time was consumed, and, when he got free 3 
from Tom, he turned in at the gates of Cliff ; 
House; and Tom walked off in the opposite 
direction, striding along a glorified road that 
led straight toward the Garden of Eden. 

All this while, Thomasina Floyd sat waiting, 
wishing yet dreading that Minnie would enter, 
growing each instant more miserable, no longer 
able even to retain the feeble support of wrath 
against Digby Thorne; this died in the horror 
of feeling that such duplicity could exist in 
a human breast—above all, in that of a man 
whom they had honored and trusted. 

At last, the door opened and Minnie appeared, 
but a Minnie so altered from the weeping girl 
Miss Thomasina had last seen that she sat 
speechless, passively allowed her niece to 
embrace her, and listened like one in a dream 
to a rapid explanation which ran in this wise: 

“‘Charley has come! Oh, it seems I was the 
one to blame. And I’m so sorry! But it’s 
all right now. Oh, Mr. Seymour is here and 
wants to speak to you, and—”’ 

But Mr. Seymour was already in the room, } 
and he put Minnie gently out; then he turned 
to Miss Floyd and said: 

‘*What do you think of it?’ 

*“T can’t think yet!” gasped Thomasina. ‘All 
sorts of things have happened—dreadful things !’’ 

“Why, yes—you have had, I am aware, 
a rather agitating morning.” 

*“*Oh, you know?”’ 

‘«Enough to be able to congratulate you.” 

“Good heavens! congratulate ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes—on having at last shown a little human 
weakness. You really were too perfect: it was 
exasperating! But you have destroyed your 
prestige: you have been unreasonable, blind, 
and—oh, several other things—besides, doing { 
@ great wrong.” 3 


2 
patted him on the shoulder and said. 
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“TT? To whom?” 
“An old friend of yours and mine. And 
I have brought him here to give you an 
opportunity of finding out how mistaken you 
were.” 

Then he opened the door, fairly dragged 
Digby Thorne iato the room, and departed. 
Upstairs he went; and presently, Mrs. Deverst, 
seated in her morning-room—she had had a 
nap and felt better—heard a tap at the door, 
and, in answer to her permission to advance, 
Mr. Seymour presented himself. 

“What do you think I have come for?” 
asked he, abruptly. 

“I don’t know—something pleasant, as 
usual.”’ 

‘‘Well, I hope you will find it so,’ quoth he, 
smiling, but a little red and nervous. ‘I have 
come to ask you to marry me.” 

“Why, I thought it was Thomasina!”’ cried 
Mrs, Deverst, blushing like a girl and looking 
both fluttered and pleased. 

‘““Not lately, you haven’t, little woman! 
It’s a long while since I saw that was a 
mistake—I discovered it was you I wanted 
all the time. Come—why should we each 
live in a solitary house, when we might join 
forces and be—be jolly and comfortable ?”’ 

‘* But—the children ?”’ 

“Oh, I forgot my other errand!”’ said he; 
and then he told her about the state of Minnie’s 
and Tom’s affairs. 

‘‘But—my sister?’ hazarded Mrs. Deverst, 
though in a very yielding tone, when her first- 
proposed difficulty had been-settled. ‘ But— 
but Thomasina ?”’ 

“Well, I think—but no matter! We'll go 
downstairs in half an hour and ask her. I am 
sure in that time I can convince you of the 
wisdom of my idea, if you will only listen 
patiently.” 

“Oh, I will,” returned Mrs. Deverst, and 
then blushed deeper than ever to hear how 
eager her voice sounded. 

When the door had closed upon Mr. Seymour, 
the pair whom he had left gazed at each other 
for a few seconds in silence, then Thorne said : 

‘Miss Floyd, I never thought to set foot 
here again; but our good friend convinced me 
that it was right to do so, and I have come.” 

«‘Oh,”’ cried Thomasina, unconsciously wring- 
ing her hands, ‘if I am in the wrong, I will 
cheerfully beg your pardon! If you have any 
excuse to offer, let me hear.”’ 

‘Only this: I have loved you since we were 
boy and girl! Thomasina, the very night I had 
made up my mind to speak, I heard that you 
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were engaged. I started for Australia a ) 
night after; and, when my sister wrote me that 
I had been misinformed, it was too late—I was 
married. 
any hope. 















“It’s all right,” said Mr. Seymour, patting 
her shoulder. ‘Go on.” 

‘«‘And—and,”’ stammered Mrs. Deverst, with 
I came home to learn if there were; a laugh and a sob, ‘‘Mr. Seymour wants—he 
I have never found courage to ask; ;says— Oh, I’m afraid you'll think it silly—” 
and, this morning, when I wanted your sister; ‘No, that isn’t right,’ interpolated the 
to help me, she behaved so strangely. Then; gentleman. ‘‘Thomasina, I'll tell you myself 
you—” —open your ears wide: The truth is, I have 

“Oh,” gasped Thomasina, white and faint, | frightened this little woman into promising to 

; 






‘will you forgive me?’ 









marry me.” . 
‘Can you learn to care for me?’ demanded “Oh!” ejaculated Thomasina, dazed and 
he. stunned. 
“Care?’’ repeated Thomasina. ‘Haven't 1; ‘Don’t be angry!’’ cried Mrs. Deverst. 
> 


been trying for thirteen years not to care?” § 
She could not articulate another syllable; but, 
after all, it was unnecessary. 

When the half-hour ended, in came Mrs. 
Deverst and Mr. Seymour. 


‘Tt shan’t make any difference; you shan’t 
be left alone—’’ 
3 “Tl take care that she is not,” 
Mr. Thorne. 
And Mrs. Deyerst positively shrieked, then 
“Oh, I don’t know what you will say,’ she laughed, then she cried; then they were 
Thomasina!’’ cried the widow, in a breathless ; very happy. 
fashion. ‘‘ Don’t blame me, please! The at “Well,” said Thomasina, at length, ‘this 
3 










interrupted 















dren both want to be married, and— Oh, I time, Ellen Tracy will have a right to gossip, 
didn’t see Mr. Thorne!’’ and—and I’m glad she will.” 


EARNEST LIVING. 








BY EMMA J. WILLIAMS. 





Lire’s great harvest-field’s before us, 

And the hours are waning fast ; 
Shall we stand with hands close-folded, 
Idle dreamers o’er the past ? 







Can we hope, in time of harvest, 
Only golden sheaves ‘twill bear? 








To be earnest in the strife ! 
Living grandly, nobly, truly, 
Making sweeter, better life. 


Shall we spend life’s rosy morning 
Asa child, in naught but play? 
Orin gathering fleeting treasures 


Oh, to know the worth of living! 
That ere evening pass away ? 


In this busy world of action, 
Work awaits for one and all. 

Let us, then, with joy fulfil 
Each our mission, great or small. 


Or, like truant children playing 
Hide-and-seek behind the wall, 
Heeding not the tasks unfinished 


Till around the shadows fall ? After sowing, cometh reaping ; 


After seedtime, harvest days— 
With the weary song of labor 
Lost amid thanksgiving lays. 


Shall the noontide find us standing 
Still, as idlers in the field ? 

Or, if seed perchance we’re sowing, 
What shall be the fruit twill yield? 
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May we weary not or falter, 

Though by heavy burdens pressed ; 
Let us toil until life’s evening 

Bring us home and heaven and rest. 






As the sowing, so the reaping. 
Have we sown the seed with care? 
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CRIPPLED. 








BY BELLA FRENCH SWISHER. 


I’ve seen a plant which might have raised 
A form of grace that all had praised, 
Encumbered by some foreign thing, 
Until, in searching for the light 
Its shape became distorted quite, 
While meagre was its blossoming. 









I’ve seen a soul, direct from God, 

Encumbered thus and downward trod 
By heavy and unpitying feet, 

Till also it distorted grew ; 

And, ere the world its value knew, 

Its ruin had been made complete, 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


SOME NEW CHRISTMAS GAMES. LITERARY SALAD. 


BY HELEN M. BURTON. 


‘THis diversion, which is instructive as well { hairpin so as to crinkle the leaf and make it look 
as amusing, may serve for an entire evening’s like the genuine vegetable. Bore a hole in one 
entertainment or form part of your Christmas ; end of the card, which has, of course, been written 
sports. Any number ef people, of any age, from } across lengthwise, and, through this opening and 
fifteen to fifty—and, indeed, beyond that—may ; one made in the small end of your double leaf, 
play the game, with pleasure and profit too. If} ‘run enough of the ribbon to tie in a small bow 
you want to have,vour friends spend an entire } 3on the opposite side. Your salad-leaves may 
evening with you for this purpose, write little ; ; either be fastened on so as to cover the card or 
notes inviting them individually to come on such else stand out from it, and, if you prefer, you may 
a date and “ partake of Literary Salad with me.” ; use ribbon the color of the salad instead of 

The amusement may also form an agreeable ;} white. 
close either to a late Christmas dinner or to the: A good idea would be to have the date of the 
evening banquet, which must be served earlier } entertainment, and, if you like, your name on the 
than usual if you wish to wind up the fun with ; other side of the card. When your “ Literary 
Literary Salad. It will then be served in a large ; Salad”’ is all ready, arrange it nicely in a deep 
lettuce-bowl at one end of the table, after you ; dish or lettuce-bowl—the prettier, the better—so 
have all eaten as much as you want of the good } that only the green leaves will be visible. If 
things provided. The host or hostess or some } nicely made, your dish will look at one end of 
right-hand man should act as master of cere- the table so like the real article as to deceive 
monies. your guests. If you are going to spend the 

In preparing for your entertainment, you will} whole evening in playing the game, have the 
need several sheets of green tissue-paper of vary- ; salad brought in on a salver and set on a table, 
ing shades, from rather dark green to a yellowish ; surrounded, if possible, by flowers or fruits. If 
hue, to simulate the color of real lettuce as} you want to add to the illusion, furnish each 
nearly as possible. Beside these, you will want guest with a Jupanese paper napkin and a pretty 
a pack of plain white visiting-cards—twentyfive } saucer. 
or fifty, according to the length of time you ; Now rise and explain that whoever guesses the 
intend the game shall take up—and a piece of} author of the quotation you are about to give 
very narrow white ribbon, the narrowest that } may have the leaf, and then, standing, proceed to 
comes. Select now a number of familiar quota-; read the selection from each card—omitting; of 
tions, both poetry and prose, from what you think } course, the writer’s name, Whoever calls the 
are likely to be your guests’ favorite authors, and $ ; latter out first receives the leaf, which you may 
write these selections in your best hand on one } either hand yourself, or, if the circle is large, 
side of the blank cards, appending the writer’s have a pretty little girl to award the salad. ‘If 
name to each. $ you wish to udd to the excitement and interest 

If you have a book of prose or poetical selec- of the game, you can offer a small ‘prize, any 
tions, such as Allibone’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Quota- pretty trifle, to the one who gains the greatest 
tions,’ you can choose from it. The works of } rumber of leaves; or, if there are a good: many of 
the best-known poets, such as Shakspeare, Long- } each sex, you can give a prize to the lady who 
fellow, Tennyson, and Whittier, or the works of } distances all of her feminine competitors and one 
such prominent prose-writers as Dickens, Thack- ; to the gentleman who is equally fortunate among 
eray, George Eliot, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and ; his own sex. A pretty box, in which each one 
the like, will suggest quotations, and even Ben } may carry home his leafy honors, ticd- with 
Franklin and the Bible may be judiciously culled { narrow ribbon that if bought by the piece will 
from. } furnish enough for the salad also, would be-a 

Cut your tissue-paper into pieces the shape of § pretty souvenir of the occasion. 
@ small leaf of lettuce, making each piece of a An appropriate and agreeable way to spend 


double fold of paper, and then drawing it over a the early part of an evening that is to wind up 
Vou. XCVI.—30. 
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with a “Literary Salad” would be in playing; Allow a certain length of time to each author 
the game of Quotations. Select the names of ten { —say ten minutes, more or less, according to the 
or more—according tothe time you bave for the } number of participants in,the game and the time 
game—well-known ‘writers either, of prose or; you wish to devote to it. Whceever wins the 
poetry, and write each of them on aslip of paper. } greatest number of bexds gains the prize—some 
Buy a number of strings of .various-hued cheap timple little gift, which need not-cost much ; or, 
glass beads, enoug's if possible so that each guest ; as in the “Literary Salad,” you can have two 
may have a differcnt-colored string.’ Have these } prizes. Every guest will keep his string of bcads 
beads either in, vue, large box or in a small one } as a souvenir. 
for each person, Supply everyone with a piece ; The first two of these games may be devoted 
of narrow ribbo., about three-quarters of a yard é to one particular poet or prose-writer, For 
,long and tied into a knot,and then a small how } instance, you may select all your quotations from 
,at one end. Keep the; boxes.of beads yourself } Shakspeare, and let your guests tell the different 
on a;table near you, and take a seat in the centre };plays, from which they come. Or, if Tennyson, 
of the.circle.. Explain that, you wait. for quota- } lovers, you, may have a ‘Tennyson Salad,’ and 
tions, and proceed from the first of your slips, };the poems in which your verses occur may be 
which, had better be, numbered, to.call out she { guessed... Admirers. of Dickens would find 
suthor's name. Every person who can give a} pleasure in naming the novels or characters 
selection from that writer, no matter how short, } esponsible for, the sayings, wise and humorous, 
receives a bead from the string which belongs to } which you recall tothem, _ Indeed, for intelligent 
him, or her, as.the case maybe. The beads, had } people, young or old, I can suggest no pleasanter 
, better be handed around. by a little girl or boy, } way. of spending the evening than in either ot 
_a8,was done with the, salad-leaves, and must. be { tLese games, while to the juveniles, if they can 
, Strung by the recipient, on the ribbon provided ioe persuaded. to, take part, these sports may 
for that: purpose. 2 prove, areal education. 





HOW TO MAKE PICTURE-FRAMES AT HOME. 


For this purpose, old worn walnut frames } then sprinkle over. the surface of the glue plenty 
may be used—-or new ones, of common wood, ;.of fine sawdust., As soon as all the sawdust that 
may be manufactured. In the former. case, },will adhere is perfectly dry, cover the entire 
the frame. must be well scraped; in the latter, ; frame with a thick coating of gold paint; more 
the following directions must be foilowed : },than one coat may be necessary, Use the liquid 

Take four pieces of any «ind of wood, the} glue that comes in, bottles, 
length required for the picture and as thick}, A still handsomer effect is secured by using 
as an ordinary frame. .Two of these must. be} rice, instead of .sawdust, in the usual way. 
grooved in the corners like a slate frame— : Use plenty of whichever material you apply. 
only the corners must be square. instead of The handsomest frame of all, however, is 
rounded, as in the slate. The inner edge} made in the following manner: 
of every one of the four sides must be grooved; Cover the outside of your frame with a thin 
deeply enough to admit the glass and picture. } layer of putty. While the putty is still moist, 
They can then be fitted together, exactly as the } press into it firmly, all over the frame, as many 
slate frame is made. ; and as great a variety of old buttons as you 

If a plush or velvet. frame is, desired, the i can get on it. Let the buttons be as fancy as 
pieces must be carefully covered, the material } possible. They may either be put on irregularly 
fitting into grooves, before they are fastened { or arranged in designs, such as diamonds or 
tegether. Evan handsomer gilt frames may be} squares. When the putty is thoroughly ary, 
made, however, at a.small,cest,; after the foun-} gild the frame just as you would. the others. 
dafion of the frame. is finished, or from old } Glasses and boards, for the back of the picture, 
frames. In this way, three different kinds may may be bought at any picture-shop; or, if you 





& used. {are ingenious, you can easily make. the. board 

: Take: the bare wooden frame—as smooth as hyoursel, and fit it; into the back of the frame 
indiitosnad coat..the entire: front with thin ; } just as neatly as could be done by the picture 
but goed’ glue—fish-glue is generally used; | tres maker. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ero. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a home or dixuer toilette, of black { cut in one with the back. The trimming is 
-ilk, with demi-train, for an elderly lady. iy. heavy Spanish lace four inches wide, arranged 
front of the skirt is laid in narrow kilt-plaits, > to form the panels on the skirt, and folded in to 





then a wide box-plait, finishing the side with 
kilt-plaits like the front. This is mounted upon 
the foundation-skirt. The bodice is pointed in 
front,’ short ‘on’ the hips, and ‘the demi-train ia 


trim the bodice up over the shoulder, all in one 
continuous piece, as seen in the illustration. The 
point of the bodice, cuffs, and open collar trimmed 
to match. A small Spanish-lace sone a the 
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head-dress. Eighteen to twenty yards of black 
silk and twelve yards of Spanish lace will be 
required for this gown. Handsome silk passe- 





menterie may be used instead of the lace, if 
desired. 

No. 2—Is a walking-costume for a young lady, 
of any dark self-colored lady’s-cloth, trimmed 
with Astrakhan-eloth in black. The plain round 
underskirt is bordered with a four-inch band of 
Astrakhan allaround. The plain pointed bodice 
has the fronts of skirt attached, while the back 
is cut in one with the bodice, or it may be sepa- 
rate, and sewed on in plaits or gathers to the 
point at the back. The skirt-part hangs per- 
fectly straight, or it may be slightly looped if 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 
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GARMENTS, ETC. 





is of the Astrakhan, also the collar and cuffs. A 
small muff of the cloth, trimmed with a band of 
Astrakhan in the centre and ornamented by a bow 
of gros-grain ribbon, completes this costume. 
The turban is entirely of Astrakhan. Six to eight 
yards of cloth, and s<ven-eighths of a yard of 
Astrakhan-cloth wi) trim this costume and 
make the turban. 

No 3—Isadressy and stylish walking-costume 
of seal-brown cloth or camel’ s-hair, trimmed with 
beaver-fur. This gown is cut as a pelisse, plain 
tight back, with skirt plaited on. The fronts are 
fulled on to the body-lining and made to lap 





No. 3. 


and fasten from right to left side, over an 
inside vest of the cloth. The whole is edged 


preferred. The pointed plastron on the bodice} with the fur, as seen in the illustration. The 
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high coat-sleeves have two bands of the fur. A 
wide sash of surah or gros-grain silk, doubled, } 
passes around the waist, first tight to define the 3 
waist, then is brought in front and arranged 
loosely with a knot below the waist-line, ending ; 
in two long points, finished with passementerie 





Oren 





ornaments. The sash is usually arranged upon 
the costume so as to fasten on the left side. 
Felt hat to match, trimmed with ostrich-tips and 
loops of gros-grain ribbon. Six to eight yards 





| 











3 
: 


of cloth, six to seven yards of fur for trimming, 
will be required for this costume. 

No. 4—Is a house-dress for a young girl, of 
white or blue serge, braided in black worsted 
braid. A band of the braiding is done above the 
hem, forms the yoke, front-pieces, and cuffs. A § 
moiré belt finishes the pointed waist, and —_— 
in long loops full at the back or side. A wide 
sailor-collar of linen is worn with this gown. 
The sleeves are fulled into the shoulder and into 
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the straight cuffs. Six to eight yards of double- ment 

fold.material will be required. gree! 
No. 5.—The boulevard cloak, of fancy ches‘nut clotl 

woolen, lined with silk to match and having a Ne 

pointed yoke of darker velvet. The velvet is of ¥ 

repeated in bands down the f*-nt and back brai 

openings. The front portion of the cloak is full, 

being gatherec to the waist, and falling from 

thence in deep plaits. The waist is crossed by a 

loose band of ribbon tied with loops-and-ends. 

In navy-blue or very dark green, this cloak may 

also be made. Four yards of fancy cloth. 


No. 6—Is a stylish coat for a little boy, mx 
of dark-blue or brown cloth. It is double- 
breasted, with rolling collar. The three capes 
are extra, and fasten on-under the collar. The 
edges are bound with silk or worsted braid. 
The coat is cut at the waist-line, and the skirt- 
piece sewed on. Pocket-flaps and cuffs are also 
bound with the braid. Six large metal buttons 
ornament the front, two at the back. A frill 


of Irish or torchon lace is added in front, at 
pleasure. 





No. 7—Is an overcoat for a boy of six to eight 
years. We give the front and back of the gar 








CROCHETED WHEELS.—D’OYLEY 
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ment. To be made of navy-blue, brown, or dark- 
green cloth and trimmed with fur or Astrakhan- 
cloth. Toque to match. 

No. 8—Is a pretty; costume for \a, little; boy, 
of white flannel, braided. Toque to match, also 
braided. $ 
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IN ETCHING i}! 


No. 9—Is an Irish cloak, in steel-gray cloth or 
serge, with long sleeves. Plaited front and cir- 
cular yoke; the last is trimmed with a band of 
éopper-ddlored gimp, intérbingled with gray silk. 
Felt hat to match, faced with copper-colored 
velvet ‘and ‘trimmed with loops of gray ribbon. 





CROCHETED WHEELS, FOR EDGING OR INSERTION. 


BY MRS. 


Explanation of abbreviations: 
d.c., double-crochet; st., stitch. 

Begin one wheel by making a ch. of seven ; 
join. 

First row: Ch. four, eleven d.c., with ch. 
of one between each in ch. of seven; join in 
third st. of each ch. of four. 

Second row: Ch. five, eleven d.c., one in each 
one of d.c. on first row, with ch. of two between 


Ch., chain; 


3 
each ; join in third st. of each ch. of five. 3 
3 


Third row: Eight ch., one d.c. in each one } 


of five stitches of ch., two d.c. in each one of } 


remaining stitches, making thirteen d.c. in all. 
Catch in top of next d.c. in second row, 


DOYLEY, 
BY MRS. 


On the Supplement is a most original design 
for a d’oyley. It can be either etched on 
damask or done in outline in black silk or 
white filoselle. It looks well either in solid 


JANE 


JANE WEAVER. 


ch. eight, one d.c. in seventh d.c., ch. two, 
one d.c. in second d.c. from that; ch. two, 
one d.c. in second from that; ch. two, one d.c, 
in last d.c.; turn, ch. five, one d.c. in next d.c.; 
ch. two, one d.c. in next d.c.; ch. two, one d.e. 
in next d.c.; one d.c. in each of next four 
stitches of ch. of eight; two d.c. in each one 
of next four stitches of ch. of eight—making 
thirteen d.c. in all. Catch in next d.c. in second 
row. Continue all around. When you come to 
the last, take thread up to end of first ch. of 
eight, and then make holes the came as in all 


the others. 


IN ETCHING OR EMBROIDERY. 


WEAVER. 


embroidery or in outline-stitch, or in»the two 
combined. If preferred, the water and back- 
ground can be done in darned stitch; or the 
background can be omitted, 














WINTER PELERINE MANTKLET: SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for our Supplement, this month, 
the pattern of a Winter Pelerine Mantelet, ; join. 
by Worth. It consists of two pieces: 

No. 1. Har or Front. 
No. 2. Hatr or Back, with Sieeve. 


The letters and notches show how the. pieces 
The material may be either beaver-cloth 
or seal-plush, trimmed with bands of fur or 
feather-bordering. Froggings in dull silk gimp. 
> This is one of the newest of the winter wraps. 
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GROUP OF CARNATION_PINKS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

This month, we give, for our colored plate. 1 and leaves. If preferred, the work may be 
a group of carnations, to be worked in half- {done in simple outline or in solid Kensington- 
outline, for the end of a table-scarf or cushion. ' stitch. Use English crewels or wash-silks. This 
Our model is in the natural colors of fiowers ; is a very pretty design done in white silk alone. 
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DESIGN FOR FIVE-O’CLOCK TEA-CLOTH. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


This pretty design for a corner of a small ; natural fruit and leaves. The one color, though, 
tea-cloth is to be worked on butcher’s-linen, ; seems to be the most desirable and the most 
in French cottons, wash-linen flosses, or silks.‘ popular. Small serviettes, in designs of assorted 
Each corner of the cloth is worked in other ‘ fruits, should be added, to correspond with the 
designs of fruit. The work may be done all ; cloth. Or, if preferred, this design can be 


in one color, or the colors as near like the ' studded over the cloth. 
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SOFA-CUSHION, IN OUTLINE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The design of carnations which we give, on } is optional, and it can be done in the natural 
the Supplement, makes a pretty top for a sofa- } flowers or in black silk. 
cushion. The material upon which it is worked All these designs can be made useful for 
Christmas-gifts. 
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HANGING WORK-BAG. 





Bag, in old-pink plush, embroidered in gold § ribbon loops—the latter hermonizing with the 
with a dolphin; the triangular opening being} gathered pocket in brocaded silk or satin. 
edged with a gold cord entwined with pink } This design may be carried out in linen and 
chenille. It is finished-off at one side with a} cretonne, and is one of the newest of the hang- 
knot of the cord, at the other with a cluster of ‘ ing bags. 








FRUIT-DESIGNS. 





BY MES. A. EB. ROANE, 





In the front of this number, we have designs } colors of fruits and leaves; but, if worked with 
of cherries, pears, plums, and peaches, intended } cotton, black or red will be almost as effective. 
for a fruit-napkin, to be spread over a waiter ; The fruit should be placed in the corners, with 
or shallow basket. It can be made of butcber’s- } a simple fancy stitch forming a border. By 
linen, eighteen or twenty inches square, and } using tracing-paper, the designs can easily be 
fringed on all sides. The embroidery, if done } transferred to the linen. The design is also 
in silk, will look well. showing the natural { available to scatter over a sideboard-cover. 
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CARVING-CLOTH, IN OUTLINE 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give. on the Supplement, a new design $linen in outline with black silk. It is also a 


for a carving-cloth, to be done on butcher’s-} pretty pattern for the end of a sideboard-scarf. 
(572) 
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BAND OF BLUETS, IN CROSS-STITCH. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


This design is to be worked on Java canvas ; Pretty and serviceable for ends of towels and 
er coarse linen in alternate red and blue, either } bureau-covers. It looks well on a table-cloth, 
in crewels or coarse French working-cotton. ‘ when done on coarse canvas. 





CROCHETED LACE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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This pattern requires little or no description, ; a pretty edge for o flannel skirt; in cotton or 
as the method of working can easily be followed } linen-floss, a nice edge for a tidy, or for a 
from the illustration. In Saxony wool, it makes } child’s drawers. 
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DOOR-WEIGHT. 





BY MRS. A. E. ROANE. 














This little device will be found very useful } brick, covered first with strong ticking and then 
in keeping a door open at a certain angle, and } with heavy cloth, neatly embroidered with any 
preventing it from slamming shut with every } design to suit the fancy. A stout worsted cord 
little draught of air. It is simply a common } covers the seams. 





HANDKERCHIEF TIDY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











This simple and useful article for the bureau-; they fasten with a hook-and-eye or button-and- 
drawer is made of one square piece of silk, } loop. A bow of ribbon is placed on the outside 
cashmere, or linen canvas, and embroidered } and a very narrow fringe edges one side only 
in cross-stitch with ingrain marking-cotton. } of each triangle. The thinnest layer of wadding 
The four corners of the material are turned } should be placed between the outside and the 


over and meet in a point in the middle, where } lining. 








NOVEL WALL-POCKET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


This uncommon shape is cut out in stiff; addition of galloon of old-gold lace. Butterfly 
cardboard and lined in satinette. The low } bows in watered silk ribbon hide the two hooks 
front turnover is also cut in cardboard— to which it is suspended to the wall or bed- 
rather wider than the back—to allow its being hanging, and gives the pocket an ornamental 


better curved. Old brocade, cretonne, or moiré ; een It may be used as a jewel-recep- 
silk can be utilized for the purpose, with the ; tacle for the night. 





SACHET FOR LONG GLOVES. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


The inside of this useful sachet is in satin, 
silk, or cashmere, and is provided on each side, 
lengthwise, with a pocket in the shape of two 
broad plaited bands, for the gloves. It is q 
surrounded by a cord which corresponds with 
the material, twisted in two loops at the corners. ; material, is decorated with a long spray of gay 
The outside, which can be of plush or any other ‘ blossoms and buds done in silk or crewels. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

OverHEaTeD Rooms.—As to keeping warm when sitting 
till within-doors, it is far better to be warmly clad than to 
rely on an over-hot room, The general temperature ought 
not to rise above 70° for people in good health. Of course, 
in the case of invalids, the quicksilver may reach a higher 
point, according to the directions of the uoctor, but the 
habit of coddling oneself in an over-heated atmosphere 
exposes one to risk when encountering the sudden change of 
staircases and passages; and coids are caught in this way, 
unaccountably as some persons think, siuce they have not 
been out-of-doors. The precautions which are taken in the 


shape of extra clothing when the outer air has to he faced ; 


are overlooked, and consequently there is more danger 
oftentimes in passing from one room to another, or going 
up and down stairs, than in going out-of-doors. Equally 
unwise, on the other hand, is it to sit in a draughty apart- 
ment. The ventilation necessary to maintain the atmos- 
phere at a pleasant and healthy point should be attained 
by some of the many contrivances by which the requisite 
change of air may be secured imperceptibly ; but, asa rule, 
our open fire-places provide sufficiently for all ordinary 
rooms and under ordinary circumstances. Windows pasted 
up at the sashes with thick paper, doors listed or made to 
shut tight by weather-strips nailed round the edges, cannot 
recklessly be indulged in. Screens or curtains offer a wiser 
means of excluding draughts, as, without stopping the ven- 
tilation, they protect the occupants of the room from the 
effects of a direct inroad of wind. What is applicable to 
sitting-rooms in these respects is equally so to bed-chambers ; 
and it is a bad plan not to maintain the latter at a reason- 





A Curistmas Cave.—This was a successful diversion at a 
large children’s-party last Christmas. Everything was done 
at home. We made a gvod-sized arbor of bent Loughs 
and twigs at one end of our largest reception-room, at a 
little distance from the wall. We stuffed in cotton-wool 
among the foliage, and glued pieces to the twigs and leaves, 
sprinkling plentifully with gum and powdered alum. 
Inside we laid moss on brown paper, and in the centre 
heaped the presents—neatly labeled, but not wrapped in 
paper. Over all we threw a covering of calico, covered 
profusely with cotton-wool and alum. The bower was 
large enough for two or three children to stand upright in. 
We dressed a clever little girl as a snow fairy in a close- 
fitting suit of cotton-wool over calico, with large glittering 
net wings (made over wire) and a pointed white cap, with a 
bunch of holly. The children were first told to examine 
the cave, which they did cautiously ; but they saw nothing 
but a heap of white “‘snow”’ in the middle, the snow fairy 
being beneath the covering with the presents. They were 
then all told to join hands and dance round the cave, sing- 
ing as they went, to waken the snow fairy. Suddenly there 
was u shout, the coverlid was lifted, and up sprang the little 
inmate of the cave. Almost every child scuttled away in a 
panic, but soon returned, laughing heartily. One of the 
elders, told off for the purpose, addressed her, and, after 
much parleying, it was announced that she had a gift for 
everyone. As each present was taken up by her from under 
the coverlid, which remained over the presents, and the 
name called out, the little owner came up and claimed it. 
If well done, this Christmas cave and fairy produce great 
fun and also great excitement. The cave was lighted by 


able warmth. We are not among those who hold a bed-room } colored lamps with night-lights in them, and the lights in 
fire to be unhealthy. Of course, it cannot always be } the room were turned down at first to add to the weirdness 
indulged in for many reasons, but that is no argument } of the scene, but afterward turned up again. A little boy 


against itswisdom., The principles guiding usin the matter 3 


of ventilation and warming downstairs ought to be remem- 
bered when we retire to rest, and, if a bed-room is a cold 
one, compensation must be found in extra clothing, though 
this dves not secure delicate poople from the exposure inci- 
dental to undressing in, and breathing, cold air. Another 
counteracting influence to a cold bed-room may be found in 
a hot drink taken when in, or about to get into, bed. There 
are many beverages quite harmless to healthy people, and 
even desirable for some invalids, such as lemonade with 
essence of ginger, raspberry vinegar diluted with hot 
water, black-currant tea, etc. But, whatever means are 
adopted, bodily heat must be kept up during sleep, for there 
is uw thing more dangerous or uncomfortable than to wake 
seeling cold, The hot-water bottle, too, must not be forgot- 
teu when there is no bed-room fire, or even sometimes when 
there is. Preference is often given by country-people to a 
bag of bran, oats, sult, or sand heated in the oven, but, so 
long as the cork of the hot-water bottle is carefully seen to, 
it is far cleaner and pleasunter than anything which may 
leave grit at the foot of the bed. 


Catannn Corup.—A peters ay after years of suffering 
from that loathsome disease*Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any suffercr 
from this dreadful disease sending self-addressed stamped 


envelope to Prof. J. A, Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 


York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 
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would do as well for the elf, if he is quick-witted. 

THE new mode of dressing the hair is more elaborate and 
lower, to suit the fashionable-shaped bonnets. The mass of 
hair is not drawn up high above the forehead, but spread 
over the head in rings and flat curls; neither is a large 
fringe worn, but the hair is waved and taken back with a 
few stray curls loose about the brow. It is also waved from 
the nape of the neck, to give a full appearance to the hair 
where left uncovered by the twists. Another style is to 
comb the hair back, plait it at the top, and piu the plait 
down the back of the head, and again it can be puffed on 
the head and twisted at the back, The new coiffures are 
graceful, avoiding equally the extremes of stiffpess and 
untidiness. 


Tur Iowa City Republican (lows) says: “‘Few maga- 
zines award premiums that approach the valuable books 
and engravings which ‘‘ Peterson” offers. Novelty and 
fresh variety are promised for next year. One can be cer- 
tain this is not only said, but really meant; for. this popular 
magazine has proved, during nearly half a century, that its 
promises are always faithfully kept. 





“Tie Cartpren's Onerrmas.’’+—Our charming illus- 
trated poem is, by a writer whom our readers, will gladly 
welcome. Mr. Robinson's lyric, ‘I Fights Mit Sigel,” 
was one of the most popular poems produced during our 
Oivil War; ‘ard it'still keeps‘ite hold on ‘public favor. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





Our Caristmas NumBer.—It is pleasant to chronicle the 
fact that, though this is our closing issue for the year, 
it need hold no parting word to any of our hosts of old 
friends. Every mail brings us ample proof that not only 
are we to retain all the fumiliar names on our subscription- § 
books, but are to add thereto a really unexampled list 
of new ones. In all ways, this has been to us a twelve- } 
month of complete satisfaction, and the press and our . 
subscribers have lavished increased praive with each suc- } 
cessive number. We are confident that the magazine for ; 
1890 must prove more popular than ever, as our proposed ; 
improvements will greatly increase its attractiveness. Our ¢ 
premiums have met with universal approval, and the exten- 
sive list of interesting books offered has been especially 
praised. It would indeed be difficult to get together a more 
tempting array of works of fiction, miscellany, and poetry 
by the best-known American and English authors of the 
day. 

We have aimed to offer such variety as will meet the 
tastes of all, and enable everybody to sclect something that 
will give entire satisfaction. The books are handsomely 
bound, and are a desirable acquisition to any library. The 
other premiums are substantial, handsome, and useful. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for next year. We are 
offering unusual inducements in the way of premiums, 
which, together with the merits and cheapness of the 
magazine, should bring us a large increase both in the 
number and size of clubs. Be early in the field, and your 
success will be assured. 

Our full premium-offers for clubs will be found on pages 
488 and 489, 
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A Worp To THE Girts.—No girl witha muddy complexion 
can clear it by any external application. She must begin 
with dieting, must leave off tea and coffee, which make the 
skin muddy, and drink milk or lemonade instead, She 
must abjure fat meats and greasy foods of all kinds. Fruits, 
vegetables, eggs, lean meats, and cereals may be freely par- 
taken of ; cakes, candies, pies, and pickles must be tabooed. 
The daily bath must be taken, and theskin kept in a healthy 
condition by vigorous rabbing after bathing, and by abun- 
dant exercise in the open air. Early and long sleep will 
aid materially in giving a healthy tone and glow to the 
complexion. 

Late hours and late suppers quickly tell upon the love- 
liest face. Compression of the waist turns the most exqui- 3 
site peach-bl ion muddy. So do, high heels 
and tightly-fitting fashionable shoes. Dame Nature is } 
patient and long-suffering, but she is also just. Violate ; 
her laws if you choose, she will not prevent you—you may 
even fancy fora time that you do so with impunity; but 
the day of reckoning will come, inexorable as fate, and, 
health gone and beauty gone; what is left by way of 
compensation ? 


| 
| 
| 





We Cai THE ATTENTION of our readers to the special 
offer of Christmae-cards made by Messrs. H. H. Carter & Co., 
whose advertisement appears on the inside front cover of 
this issne. By purchasing immense numbers of cards direct § 
from the manufacturers, they are enabled to offer the won 3 
derful value they do in their various packets. Messrs. $ 
Carter & Co. are thoroughly reliable, and we are sure ¢ 
anyone who may send them an order will be agreeably 3 
surprised at the choice selection they give for the money. 3 

AN untidy ill-kept house is.by no means.a welcome to 
the tired paterfamilias.as he returns from work day by day. 
Some wives complain of the attraction that club or reading- 
room or the house of some other friend forms for their 
husbands... Let them try to have a counter-attraction in Hy 
their own home by making it all that a home should be. 
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How To TransFer Patrerns.—The simplest way to 
transfer the patterns on the Supplement is to procure one 
or two sheets of thin transfer-paper, on which the pattern 


is easily traced ; with another sheet of carbou-paper, which 


is laid face down upon the article to be stamped, then the 
pattern over it in the proper situation, and the whole design 
gone over with a sharp-pointed lead-pencil (hurd), the 
design will be found perfectly traced upon the material. 
We will send the carbon and transfer paper to anyone 
who may desire them. They cost fifteen conts per sheet 
each; thirty cents for two sheets, and three cents for 
postage ; postage-stamps will do. 


WE have prepared a substantial cover, fort permanent 
binding of this year’s numbers of the magazine. It is much 
neater than can be made by a book-binder, and it enables 
him to bind the volume at a lower price. We will send it 
for thirtyfive conts: twentyfive cents for the cover, and ten 
cents for postage. 

For tne Compiexion and for light cutaneous affections, 
Créme Simon, superior to vaseline and cucumbers ; whitens 
and perfumes the skin. J. Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, 
New York. Perfumers, druggists, and fancy-goods stores. 


*““Wortnh Dovsi.e THe Price.”’—The Middletown (Va.) 
Press says: ‘‘ The steel-engravings and diagram-patterns in 
each number of ‘Peterson’ are worth double the price of 
the subscription.”’ 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Mother, Nurse, and Infant. By 8. P. Sackett, M.D. New 
York: H. Campbell & Company.—-A book so useful as this 
to every young mother has never come under our observa- 
tion. It will prove equally valuable to every monthly 
nurse—the person on whom the mother has in certain ways 
to depend even more than on her physician. Dr. Sackett's 
work offers to the nurse a vast store of medical and scientific 
instraction, along with ample practical information, clearly 
and plainly stated, in regard to conducting the daily details 
of her work. With a guide like this, the experienced nurse 
cannot fail to add greatly to her proficiency, and by its 
assistance the beginner may specdily become thoroughly 
versed in the duties of her profession. 

Lora, The Major's Daughter. By W. Heimburg. New 
York: Worthington Company.—The author of ** Two Dangh- 
ters of Ono Race” and “ Gertrude’s Marriage *’ has produced 
& novel that is in certain ways an advance on either of 
those much-praised works. The style is terse and dramatic 
and characterized by the ease and elegance for which Mr. 
Heimburg is so noticeable. The story is capitally translated, 
and the volume is so well printed and illustrated that it 
seems a pity not to have issued a bound edition. 

Sonnets. By Warren Holden. Philadelphia: “J. B. Tap- 
pincott Company.—These twelve sonnets form a supplement 
to the poems on “Spiritual Evolution” which were pub- 
lished a few months since. They evince the deep thought 
which characterized Mr. Holden's former volume and ‘are 
animated by the same earnest spirit of religion in the 
broadest and fullest significance of the term. 

Cliquot. By Kate Lee Ferguson. Philadelphia: ‘T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. —This is a racing romance of the Amelie 
Rives school of fiction, and is one of the most interesting of 
its class. The plot is clever and the story told in a crisp 
and spicy manner. It is issued in the publishers’ dainty 
twentyfive-cont edition. 

That Pretty Young Girl. By Miss Laura Jean Libby. New 
York: The American News Company.—The author's former 
novel, ‘* Miss Middleton’s Marriage,”’ proved a very popular 
book, and to the admirers of that work it is enough to say 
that the present romance is-fally equal to its predecessor. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. : DESSERTS. 

Some Fresu Opintons.—The New York World, in speak- ; Pudding of Cold Potatoes, With Eggs, Etc.—Take some cold 
ing of our November number, says : ‘‘‘ Petersu:, is tomany > potatoes, bruise them through a colander with a wooden 
a household necessity, and would be to many others did they ; spoon; then beat up eggs with a pint of guod milk, and 
know its attractions.’’ The New Urleans Times-Democrat > stir in the potatoes—the proportion of eggs to potatoes 
says: “The title of ‘household friend’ has certainly been { should be four eggs to six large or twelve middle-sized 
deservedly won by ‘ Peterson.’ *’? The Cincinnati Gazette says ) potatoes ; sugar and season to taste; bake half an hour. 
of “Peterson” : “ Variety is one of the leading features of } A little peach marmalade or any kind of jam or preserves 
this excellent periodical.’’ The Minneapolis Journal says : 3 may be eaten with it 
“ * Peterson's’ Thanksgiving number will compare favorably > Plum Pudding.—Une and one-fourth pounds of beef suet. 
with the highest-priced perivdicals.’’ The Chicago Tribune § well chopped ; one pound of flour, well dried ; two pound, 
says: ‘** Peterson’ for November has some very fine illus-'} of currants, picked and washed; two pounds of raisins, 

ti and stories equal to those of any other > stoned ; one-fourth pound of candied orange-peel, mixed and 
publication?’ The Washington Post says: ‘‘‘ Peterson’ is } well shred ; half-ounce of spice, mixed, composed of nutmeg, 
the cheapest of the lady’s-magazines, and in many respects } ginger, and cinnamon ; six eggs, well beaten, anda pinch 
is equal to the best of the higher-priced periodicals.’’ The ¢ of salt. This, with a little water, will mix the pudding, 
St. Paul Pioneer Press says: ‘‘Among the November maga- } and you may add one small wineglassful of French brandy, 
zines, ‘ Peterson’ deserves special mention. Lt contains some ~ but that is not needful. This quantity just fills three pint 
of the best illustrations and finest stories to be found any- $ basins; to be boiled nine hours. 
where.” Black-Cap Pudding.—Make a thin light batter, and, just 

ud before it is poured into the cloth, stir to it half a pound of 

Loox Hers, Faienp, Arg You S1cx ?—Do you suffer from } currants, well cleaned and dried. These will sink to the 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour St h, Liver Complaint, } lower part of the pudding and blacken the surface. Boil it 
Nervoumess, Lost Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or > the usual time, and dish it with the dark side uppermost. 
Tired Feeling, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, Night- ; Send it to table with a sweet sauce. 
sweats, or any form of Consumption? If so, send to Prof. 
Hart; 88 Warren Street, New York, who will send you free, 
by nwil, a bottle of Floraplexion, which is a sure cure. 
Send @-day. 
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Turee Times Its Cost.—There is no article of food or 
drink regarding which the public have been so deceived as 
tea, and now a most commendable work has been undertaken 
by a strong company of producers and capitalists to supply 
the people of the great United States with perfectly pure ten 
at a reasonable advance over the cost of production. Give 
up drinking poor adulterated and colored tea, and drink 
only the 0. & O. Tea, which is worth three temes its cust, and 
will have a more beneficial effect on the health of our people 
than any food-reform of modern ages. 


Mn. Giapstone’s second contribution to the Youth's 
Companion deals with an American subject, ‘‘ Motley, the 
ilistorian and Diplomat,’ whose characteristics he sets 
forth with remarkable vigor and simplicity. Mr. Blaine 
has written an article on ‘‘Our Government” for the same 
periodical, 

Joun H. Woopsury, the noted Dermatologist, formerly 
of 210 W, 42d Street, New York City, has removed to the 
brown-stone-front building, 125 W. 42d Street, which he 
has leased fur a term of years. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—WaALKING-CostuME, OF Brown CLorH. The 

skirt is gathered to the round waist and trimmed down 
x each side and around the bottom with a band of otter-fur. 

OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. The close-fitting round bodice is double-breasted and 

Aa Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by es fastens with large buttons. Very large otter-fur collar 
practical housekeeper. > and deep cuffs. Bonnet of green velvet, trimmed with 

; rich brown feathers, 

Stuffed Potatoes.—Bake potatoes of equal size ; when done Fig. 11.—Visitine-Dress, or Brack Sink ComMBINED 
and still hot, cut off a small piece from the end of each } wirn Dark-Rep Sik. The skirt is full at the back 
potato, Scoop out the inside. Mash, and mix with it half } and is laid in a double box-plait down the front. The 
the quantity of cooked meat, highly seasoned and finely 3 side-panels, of the red silk, are trimmed with crosswise 
chopped, Fill the skins a little above the edge. Set in the } bands of wide jet fringe. The high bodice opens over 
oven to brown the tops. Or omit the meat, and fill only } a red vest and is ornamented with a jet trimming. The 
with the mashed and seasoned potato. Replace the cover, $ collar and the cuffs on the three-quarter high-shouldered 
and heat again. sleeves are of red silk. Fancy toque, formed of gold lace, 

Fried Raw Potatoes.—Pare, wash, and cut into the desired § with red berries interspersed here and there. 
shape. Soak in cold salted water, drain, and dry between 3) Fig, 111.—VisitinG-Dress, oF Buve CameL's- Hain. 
towels, Fry in clear fat, hot enough to brown while } The underskirt is plain, except where it is braided at the 
counting sixty. Drain, and sprinkle with salt. 2 side. The overskirt is long m front and back, shorter 

Tomato Sauce (for Macaroni).—Stew ha!f acan of tomatoes } at sides, and is braided at the sides with black braid. 
and half a small onion ten minutes. Rab all the tomato } The pointed waist and collar are braided to correspond. 
pulp thevegh a strainer. Cook one tablespoonful of butter } Directoire bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with black 
and one heaping tablespoonful of flour in a granite sauce- ; feathers and a bow of red ribbon. 
pan ; add the strained tomatoes gradually, and one salt-} Fic. 1v.—Wrar, oF Grayisu-Biur Woouex, with a 
spoonful of salt and a shake of white pepper. 2 woven pattern down the front. It is trimmed with 

Salsify, or Oyster Plant.—Scrape, and throw at once into } a large pélisse collar-and-ends of long white fur, which 

; 
; 


VEGETABLES. 





col water, with a little vinegar in it to keep) them from } is fastetied below-the waist with a heavy cord.- Bermet 
turning black. Cook in boiling salted-water one hour, or} of grayish-blue cloth, trimmed with black velvet and 
until tender. Drain, mash, and season, and fry like parsnip } wide velvet Lbow-strings. 

fritters; or cut into inch lengths, and mix with a white; Fic. v.—Wa.xKine- Dress, or Stone-Conorep Oxorn. 
sauce; or dip the pieces in fritter-batter, and fry in hot fat. ? The skirt is irregularly draped and is trimmed around the 
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bottom and sides with a band of beaver-fur. Deep cuirass- 
jacket, braided front and back. Collar and cuffs of beaver- 
fur. Small toque, of the same cloth as the dress. 

Fig. vi.—Hovuse - Dress, or Terra-Corra CASHMERE, 
Mave Coat-FasHion. 
colored surah skirt, which is laid iu plaits; and the vest, 


embroidery or brocade. 
Fic. vir.—CoLLars AND Murr Compinep. The large 
flat collar is finished off with tapering ends, to which 


is attached a bag-shaped muff, trimmed with a large bow } 


of ribbon. This set can be made of any of the fashionable 
furs or seal plush or beaver cloth. 


Fig. v1. —Movurnine-BonNet, Mave oF BLack ENGLISH » 


Ordre, embroidered in dull jet. 
placed on the left side. 

Fic. 1x.—Bopice, For House on Eveninc Wear, Mave 
or Gray Nuy’s-VEILING, cut to form a low gathered front, 
with added sides slightly draped at the waist, and from 
which escape wing-like epaulettes, stretched over wire and 
projecting over the loosely-plaited over-sleeves. Yoke, deep 
cuffs, and belt in Oriental work or brocade. 

Fic. x.— Houss- Dress, or APPLE-GREEN Brocank, 
figured with branches in a darker shade of green. The 
panel at the side and waistcoat, which is double-breasted, 
are of dark-green velvet. The chemisette is of cream- 
colored lisse, plaited; the high collar and revers of pain 


A stiff black feather is 


apple-gréen silk. The sleeves are much wrinkled at the ° 


top. 
Fig. x1.—Gir1’s Toque, oy GRayY ASTRAKHAN, trimmed 
with a stiff aigrette and feathers somewhat on the left side. 


A cloth toque of this shape, trimmed with a band of } 


Astrakhan, is pretty. 

Fig. xu1.—Wrap, oF Dark-Bive CoLorep Corn 
BrocaDED IN Buiack. It is full at the back and has 
close sleeves put in under the wing-like frouts, which are 
trimmed with bands of black velvet. 
trimmed with velvet. Velvet belt. Dark-blue felt hat, 
trimmed with blue cloth and feathers. 

Fig. .x111.—Togue, oF Duti-Rep CLoru, trimmed with 
dull-red ribbon and stiff gray wings. 

Fig. xiv.— Murr, oF Dark-GREEN CLOTH, 
of ribbon. 

Fic. xv.—Bopice, For tue Hovse on Eveninc-WEar, 


Mape or ApPLE-GREEN INDIA SILK OR OF NuN’S-VEILING. } 


The collarette and cuffs are of Irish or crochet lace. The 


girdle corresponds in color with the bodice; is finished 


with imitation opal buttons. Jet trimmings would be 
pretty on a black, dark-red, or primrose-colored silk bodice. 

Fig. xvi.—WALKING-Press, MADE OF PLAIN CLOTH 
AND IN THE SEVEREST StyYLe. It fastens over on the left 
side. Sleeves high and slightly full at the top. Collar 
and muff of white or gray fox-fur. Hat of gray felt, 
with fan-like plaiting in front and deep veil. 

Fic. xvu.—Larce CoLtar, or 
pointed back and front. 

Fig. XVILI. — SKATING - CosTUME, OF 
slightly draped over a brown velveteen 
with a band of mink - fur. 
are of the velveteen ; 


STronE Marten - Fur, 
Brown 
skirt trimmed 
The vest, pockets, and belt 
collar and muff of mink. 
felt hat, trimmed with bows of ribbon. 

Fie. 
AND 


CLOTH, 


Brown 


X1X.— SKATING-Costume, or Dark-Bive CLOTH 
Heavy Camen’s-Harr. The underskirt is of the 
cloth, trimmed with many rows of black military braid 
put on in two clusters. The plain camel’s-hair is draped 
high onthe hips and is quite long in front. The Polish 


jacket and vest are braided in black. Square Polish cap. 
GENERAL ReMARKs.—There is no special change in the 
make of either gowns, wraps, or bonnets? but there are t 
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It opens in front over a strawberry- 5 


Large square collar, 


trimmed ; 
with an embroidered piece on the front and loops-and-ends 5 
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< some modifications of the autumn fashions, and so many 


fancies that all tastes can easily be gratified. 

Skirts continue to be but little trimmed; and, lor 
costumes to be worn out-of-doors ouly, fur is much used. 
When the dress is used for the house as well, patterns 


2 woven in the material, braiding, embroidery, and passe- 
which is plaited at the top, is of the strawberry-colored } menterie are employed, though it is quite usual to see 
silk. The high collar, the rolling collar, trimming of the } 
edge of the bodice, cuffs, and pockets are made of rich § 


‘Two large buttons at the waist. ; 


gowns without avy trimming at all. Our October and 
November colored plates give all the newest styles in this 


respect. All skirts have a flat appearance in front, even 


> when draped, and the back-breadths fall in straight full 


plaits or with but the slightest looping. 

Bodices are nearly all trimmed in some way, either with 
vests which are plaited or gathered, revers of various styiex, 
braiding, or passementerie, Pointed and round waists are 
both fashionable, though the pointed waist is more suitable 
for stout persons. Fancy buckles are much worn with the 
waistbands of round waists. Some bodices have a revers 
on one side, while the other is quite plain ; but we do rot 
think this a beconring style. 

Sleeves are all wider in the upper part and have almost 
an epaulette effect, and are cut in the old leg-cf-nutton 
style. Many sleeves are cut loose and long, and the 
fullness is then pushed up to the shoulder and fastened 
under an ornament; or there is a pointed trimming down 
the back of the arm, and all the sleeve-fullness is gathered 
under it. Ribbon is often tied around the arm ; sometimes 
there is a bow on the shoulder, which stands up and assists 
in giving the height which is fashionable. These high 
shoulders best suit tall slim women ; if worn by the short 
and stout, they add breadth to the shoulders and decrease 
the apparent height. Short people had better wear sléeves 
which are raised by gathers into the top of the sleeve aud 
fit the arm rather closely but comfortably. 

Cloth, camel’ s-hair, cashmere, and all kinds of woolen goods 
are used for out-of-door dresses, frequently trimmed with 
fur, or combined with velvet or silk, or trimmed with passe- 
menterie and heavy fringe. But silk or velvet alone is 
seldom used as an out-of-door dress except for ceremonious 
occasions, 


For the house, the lighter woolens are very popular, 
» while silks, brocades, and crépe-de-Chine are all used. 

Velvet capes are worn as extra wraps, in place of the fur 
capes which have been fashionable—though, of course, 
they are not nearly so warm. 


These capes often have a 
Medici collar, which is quite high and flaring at the back 
and gives a very stylish appearance to the wrap. 

Wraps are either quite long or rather short; the long 
wrap is the most comfortable, but not so jaunty-looking 
as the shorter jacket or mantle. Some of the long wraps 
are not at all loose, but are made almost like dresses with 
full skirts sewed to the round waist; others fall from a 
yoke; others are shaped to the shoulders and have long 
wing-like sleeves ; and others, again, are made on the old 
sling-sleeve model, where a cape is turned up underneath 
and holds the arms. Figured cloths, matelassé, 
brocaded silks are used for handsome wraps. 


and 


Jackets and mantles are made of cloth, plush, or velvet. 
Jackets are seldom trimmed on the edge except with fur, 
but are often a good deal braided ; while the mantles are 
trimmed with lace, fringe, and passementerie. 

Bonnets and hats have changed but little since the carly 
autumn. Bonnets are usually small and capote in shape, 
though the Directoire bonnet is liked by some people and 
is becoming to but few; it requires a good deal of fluffy 
hair or smal] curls on the forehead to keep it from giving 


$ the face a hard look. The capote or small rather flat 


bonnet is almost universally becoming. Velvet, lice, satin, 
cloth, and felt are all used for bonnets 

Hats are either quite small or rather large, though the 
best-dressed people do not wear them of an exaggerated 
size. 
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Toques and turbans are often made of cloth or of the 
material of the dress, aud a band of fur frequently finishes 
the brim. Black ribbons, feathers, or lace trims many of 
the colored hats and bonnets. 

Black silk stockings are much worn with evening-dresses, 
but are often embroidered on the front with some color 
eorresponding with the dress. 

: 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Rue pes Parrrs Onamps. 
The new winter cloaks are very stylish and graceful, 
especially the long redingutes, which, covering as they do 
the entire dress of the wearer, are so practical as well as 
handsome. The newest detail respecting the most dressy 
ef these wraps is the fact that the sleeves are made of a 
@ifferent material from the cloak itself. Stamped velvet 
sleeves are seen in wraps of heavy silk, and sleeves entirely 
d with embroidery in minute jet beads adorn those in 
velvet. These new redingotes are cut Princesse und tight- 
fitting in the back. The front is made half-loose and with- 
@ut darts and is closed under the arm at the left side, the > 
high military collar also hooking at the left. Some of these 
elouks are made with a regular basement of fur in front— 
that is to say, with a band full a half-yard in depth, which 
terminates at the side breadths, These are Worth’s latest 
models for the present season. He is using dark-green 
peau-de-soie, a8 well as velvet of the same color, for these 
cloaks. The Wing is usually in a small-patterned brocaded 
tin in gay contrasting colors, or else in satin figured in { 
Roman stripes. § 
Soft-finished lady’s-cloths are among the most popular 3 
materials of the winter, and seem to have taken the place $ 

ence filled by cashmere ; that is to say, they are employed 

for all sorts of toilettes, from the plain walking-costume to 

reception-dresses for married ladies and full-dress toilettes 
for young girls. For a carriage or reception dress,’a trim- ? 
ming of chinchilla-fur and rosettes of velvet and a short ; 
narrow demi-train in velvet lend richness to the whole. $ 
Then I have seen a-charming dnd very simple walking- ; 
dress in beige cloth, the plaits of the short-plaited skirt ’ 
held down with rows of stitching in silk of a paler hue, H 
; 
$ 
| 
; 
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while three rows of a similar stitching finish the short 
jacket opening iu frout over a corsage of the same material. 
Bor demi-toilette, maize-yellow cloth is now being intro- 
duced. For very dressy occasions, it is embroidered with 
very small pearl beads or with bands of small roses with 
their foliage in pale shades of floss-silk. Embroidery, in 
fact, is very largely used, being one of the few styles of very 
handsome trimmings appropriate to the straight skirts and 
elose plain corsages of the present fashion. I have lately 
geen a costume in black cloth, trimmed with bands of smal) 
erimson rosebuds with pale-green foliage, embroidered in 
floss-silks on dead-black peau-de-soie. Black fuille ribbons, 
@ finger-length in width, are also embroidered with jet 
beads as trimming for dresses in black cashmere. These 
dands stripe the skirt all around, being set between the flat 
plaited folds. Another very pretty way of making a dress 
in dark cloth is to have alternate breadths braided in an 
elaborate pattern with fine black braid, between plain 
plaited ones of the cloth. This style is especially effective 
in dark-green or steel-gray cloths. 

Bonnets are growing lower and flatter, and fit the head 
More and more closely, in a way that is at once comfortable 
and becoming. Black velvet is a great deal used, with a 
band, in jet passementerie or in jet embroidery, covering ¢ 
the brim. A few loops of black velvet ribbon in frout, with 3 
®@ small bird or a cluster of flowers at one side of these 
loops, comprise the trimming of this simple but stylish 5 
headgear. As for hats, a good deal of eclecticism is allowed ; 
in shape and material, as well as in trimming; but very ‘ 
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bigh crowns and lofty trimmings are entirely abandoned. 
The toque or turban shape is a goud deal worn, as well as 
the wide-brimmed low-crowned hats of the beginning of the 
season. The Tound Russian cap is much liked in fur; and 
the Louis XI‘hat iu felt, with turned-up sides covered with 
velvet, is also worn. In fact, as long .as a lady keeps her 
headgear in a due degree of moderate height, she can wear 
whatever shape suits her best. White velvet is a material 
much employed for evening-dress bonnets, the trimmings 
being in gold ribbon or gold passementerie. Strings of 
moderate width, matching the material of the bonnet, are 
indispensable. They are tied in the old-fashioned way in 
a large bow under the chin. Bands of flat curled ostrich- 
feathers in delicate eoutrasting colors are a good deal used 
to border bonnets in dark velvet. Pale-pink feather trim- 
ming is especially employed on bonnets in sapphire-blue 
or black or seal-brown velvet. 

These varied forms of hats and bonnets necessitate an 
equal variety of styles in hair-dressing. A turban hat 
demands a slight fringe of feathery curls on the brow and 
a low classic coil at the back of the head. For the low- 


} crowned wide-brimmed bats, a new style of hair-dressing is 


introduced. The hair, crimped in wide waves and drawn 
low at the ears, is brushed up at the back to the summit of 
the head, being confined there with a small shell comb. 
The front hair is slightly raised over the brow. The 
catogan plait—looped sufficiently high to be kept from inter- 
fering with the neck-trimming of the walking~dress—and 
the reversed figure-of-eight coil are also worn. The 
fringe of curls on the brow is too becoming to be abandoned, 
but the curls must be light and feathery and are worn 
quite short. — 

A new style of corsage is made to fasten under the left 
arm. The front is ornamented with a plaited plastron 
terminating in a point just above the waist. The corsage 
is cut short with a rounded poiut in front, which may be 


> finished by a deep fringe-shaped ornament in jet beads. 


It is now the fashion for young ladies to wear innumera- 
ble bracelets, which are supposed to ‘be souvenits of the 
Great Exhibition. They are all slender, but are in every 
variety of make and natiouality:.. Genoese filigree-work, 
Norwegian silver, Oriental enamels, Moorish rings in 
twisted silver, rows of Persian coins, and bands in Algeriau 
gold, form a picturesque combination. 

The new colors of the season are the Margherita purple, 
named after the Queen of Italy—which is a righ warm 
shade, rather brighter than heliotrope—malachite-green, 
and a lovely rose-flushed white called the “Illuminated 
Fountaia " color. 

Lucy H. Hooprr. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Girt's Norrotx Coat, Mape or Gray Ciorn. 
The wide plaits are laid both back and fromt, Near the 
bottom are several rows of metallic braid. Collar, cuffs, 
and belt of black Astrakhan. Large silver buckle. Toque 
of gray cloth, trimmed with black Astrakhan. 

Fig. 11.—Girt’s Coat, or Curstnut-Brown Crioti 
It is plaited from the neck to the bottom, and buttoned 
with brown wooden buttons. Large square pockets. Colla: 
and revers of seal-fur. Muff of the cloth, trimmed wit! 
seal-fur. Cap of brown cloth, with a smal? seal-head in 
front. 

Fie. 1m4.—Gret’s Winter Costume, 1s Bive Diagonat 
Croru. Close-fitting at the back, with two wide plaits, and 
double-breasted. The crossed collar is trimmed with fox- 
fur. Hat of white felt, trimmed with blue velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 1v.— Sear. Togur, which can be made in either rea! 
or imitation seal. The ornament at the side is a smal! 
seal’s-head ani ribbon loops. 
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